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Co-operation of Church 


and State 


I. In American Legislation 


—_— leaders in growing 
numbers are telling the people that 
America needs an “entire separation of 
Chureh and State.”! Organizations like 

» American Humanist Association 
and Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State are symptomatic of this frame of 
mind which, if sufficiently articulate, 
would threaten the juridical status of 
Catholicism in the United States. It is 
recommended, for example, that “the 
public school, nonpartisan, nonsectar- 
ian, efficient and democratic,” should 
be obligatory “for all of the children of 
all the people.” 

In answering these radicals we can 
argue from theoretical principles, show- 
ing a priori that a eomplete dichotomy 
between Church and State would re- 
move the moral basis of human author- 
ity and consequently destroy the fabric 
of civil society. Another approach is 
the existential method of examining 
the history of our country to see what 


ee 


‘Scottish Rite News Bulletin, June, 1956, 


r 
t 


‘Ibid. In this connection, also read Father 
Virgin Blum’s “Should the POAU Be Unop- 
posed” (Tue Homitetic AND PastoraL Review, 
October, 1956, pp. 19-24). 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


evidence there is for harmony between 
Church and State which has contributed 
to the peace and prosperity of America 
in the past and should, therefore, pro- 
mote the same results in the future. 





Father Hardon, whose book, The Prot- 
estant Churches of America, has just 
been published by The Newman Press, is 
Professor of Fundamental Theology at 
the Jesuit Scholasticate, West Baden 
Springs, Indiana. 





Following the historical method, we 
shall examine the outstanding evidences 
of Church and State co-operation in the 
United States from the origin of the 
republic to the present day. With such 
a broad field to cover, it seemed best 
to limit the study to three major areas 
of public interest—legislation, the 
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courts and education, and further to 
confine these to religio-civil collabora- 
tion on a national scale, whether ema- 
nating from a national body like the 
American Congress, or affecting the 
whole nation, like the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Subsequent articles 
will treat the judiciary and educational 
phases of the question. 

Church and State alliance in the field 
of legislation has taken on a variety 
of forms. It may have begun with 
some action by a minority religious 
body successfully bringing pressure on 
the government to enact laws which 
catered to its own sectarian prejudices 
and needs; or the initiative was taken 
by religious groups in general, and 
sometimes by religious-minded men in 
the government, who effectively influ- 
enced national legislation for the spirit- 
ual welfare of the country, without 
looking to the specific interest of any 
of the churches. 


SECTARIAN INFLUENCE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


1. ANTI-LOTTERY CRUSADE 


The campaign against public gam- 
bling on a national scale began as an 
organized opposition to the Louisiana 
lottery which was chartered by the state 
legislature in 1868 for twenty-five 
years. Church forces succeeded in pre- 
venting a renewal of the franchise in 
1893; but the lottery interests were so 
powerful and widespread that nothing 
short of a stringent national law was 
considered adequate to curb this “dan- 
gerous socially entrenched activity.” 
Spearheaded by the clergy of Boston, 
the anti-lottery crusade enlisted the 
co-operation of the highest church offi- 
cials in the country, including thirty- 
eight bishops of the Episcopal Church. 
Passed by the Senate, the bill was held 
up in the House until an intensive prop- 
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aganda in the religious press of the 
country finally succeeded in having the 
Anti-Lottery Act passed by Congress in 
1895. The opening clause of the Aet 
forbids “any paper, purporting to be a 
ticket. . . dependent upon the event of a 
lottery. . . offering prizes dependent on 
lot or chance. . . to be brought into the 
United States, or carried by the mails 
of the United States or transferred from 
one State to another,” under heavy 
penalties of fine and imprisonment. 
It is said “there has been no event in 
our history where the influence of the 
Churches and their clergy has been 
more effectively secured in the inter- 
ests of wise social legislation.’* In 1903 
the United States Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of the Act and 
thus laid the basis for later legislation 
which excludes obscene literature from 
interstate commerce. 


2. PROTECTION OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


The legislative debate over Christian 
Science began shortly after Mrs. Baker 
Eddy published her textbook, Science 
and Health with a Key to the Scrip- 
tures, in 1875. According to Mrs. 
Eddy, sickness is unreal, and healing 
is accomplished by spiritual under- 
standing, without medicine or surgery. 
Doctors opposed the doctrine as harm- 
ful to their profession and a danger to 
society. But the Scientists defended 
themselves so successfully in the courts 
that by 1949 all the States in the coun- 
try had legalized the public practice of 
Christian Science as a healing art. De- 
pending on the legal stand of their op- 
ponents, the followers of Mrs. Eddy in- 
troduced a variety of bills in the legis- 


*Samuel H. Woodbridge, The Overthrow ©. 
the Louisiana Lottery, 1921 (Supplement), 
pp. 1, 2. =? 

“Anson P. Stokes, Church and State in the 
United States, New York, 1950, Vol. II. p. 300 
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lature, but always with a single end in 
view: legal immunity from prosecution 
jor rejecting medical treatment and 
relying only on healing through the 
mind. A typical federal law for the 
District of Columbia (1928), regulating 
the practice of medicine, states, “The 
provisions of this Act shall not be con- 
strued to apply . . . to persons treating 
human ailments by prayer or spiritual 
means, as an exercise of enjoyment of 
religious freedom.”® The Ohio Statute 
(1949) takes a different approach, but 
comes to the same thing, providing that 
“treatment of human ills through prayer 
alone by a practitioner of the Christian 
Science Church, in accordance with the 
tenets and creed of such church, shall 
not be regarded as the practice of medi- 
eine.’”6 


3. THE VOLSTEAD ACT 


Protestant opposition to alcoholic 
heverages goes back to John Wesley, 
the founder of Methodism, who for- 
bade his followers to drink, sell or even 
to handle that “liquid fire.” Led by 
the Methodists, American churchmen 
promoted the organization of a Na- 
tional Temperance Society (1865), and 
the National Prohibition Party, com- 
mitted to “the total prohibition of the 
manufacturing, importation and traffic 
of intoxicating beverages.”* Five years 
before the Volstead Act was passed, 
the liquor dealers of the country pub- 
liely identified their chief opponents. 
“It is only necessary,” they said, “to 
read the list of those persons who are 
active in the present propaganda for 
legislative prohibition to realize that it 
is the Methodist Church which is ob- 


*Table of Statutory Provisions Favorable 
to Christian Science or to Freedom Concern- 
ig Health, Boston, p. 10. 

*Stokes, op. cit., p. 325. 

‘Luther A. Weigle, American Idealism, New 
Haven, 1928. p. 208. 


sessed with the ambition to gain con- 
trol of the government.’*® After pro- 
hibition was repealed, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church declared “it has ac- 
cepted no discharge in the war for a 
saloonless nation free from the domina- 
tion of legalized liquor.’® In its official 
statement of doctrine, the Methodist 
Church (membership 10 million) “re- 
asserts its long-established conviction 
that intoxicating liquor cannot be legal- 
ized without sin. .. Therefore, to be true 
to itself the Church must be militant in 
opposition to the liquor traffic.”! 


4. PACIFISTS AND 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


The legal status of conscientious ob- 
jectors to military service shows the ex- 
tent to which the American government 
respects the religious convictions of 
its citizens; it is also a graphic example 
of the power of organized churches to 
influence legislation in their favor. 

The Quakers were pioneers in con- 
certed opposition to military service. 
In 1865 they secured the incorporation 
of an exception clause into the National 
Mandatory Enrollment Act, which 
seems to have been the first recognition 
by the federal government of a reli- 
gious scruple against war. Section 17 of 
the Act provided that “members of re- 
ligious denominations, who shall by 
oath declare that they are conscien- 
tiously opposed to the bearing of arms, 
and who are prohibited from doing so 
by the rules and articles of faith and 
practice of said religious denominations, 
shall when drafted into the military 
service, be considered non-combatants, 
and shall be assigned by the Secretary 


°H. U. Faulkner, The Quest for Social Jus- 
tice, 1898-1914. New York, 1931, p. 224. 

® Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1936, p. 664. 

© Discipline of the Methodist Church, 1952, 
p. 639. 
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of War to duty in the hospitals, or to 
the care of freedmen, or shall pay the 
sum of three hundred dollars to such 
person as the Secretary of War shall 
designate to receive it, to be applied to 
the benefit of the sick and wounded 
soldiers,”’24 

After the Civil War, conscription was 
not considered necessary until Amer- 
ica’s entrance into World War I in 1917. 
At that time Congress exempted “the 
members of any well-recognized sect or 
organization whose existing creed or 
principles forbid its members to partici- 
pate in war in any form, but no person 
shall be exempted from service in any 
capacities that the President shall de- 
clare to be non-combatant.’?* While 
this clause was liberally interpreted, 
there had to be a limit to its extension; 
and consequently those who refused to 
engage in non-combatant services were 
court-martialed. It is estimated that 
450 men were imprisoned on this score, 
mainly members of religious groups 
which felt it was wrong to promote the 
war effort in any capacity. A more 
serious objection against the law was 
that it made no provision for individual 
pacifists in those denominations which 
had not adopted a definite policy pro- 
hibiting participation in war. Between 
the two World Wars, the Baptists, 
Methodists and others successfully pro- 
moted a modification of the existing 
law. As it now reads, military con- 
scription does not “require any person 
to be subject to combatant training and 
service in the land or naval forces of 
the United States who, by reason of re- 
ligious training and belief, is con- 
scientiously opposed to participation in 
war in any form.”?* 


"Carl Zollman, American Church Law, St. 
Paul, Minn., 1933, p. 162. 
2 Federal Council Bulletin, September, 1940, 


p. 6. 
8 Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
Sec. 5-g. 
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5. AMERICAN REPRESENTATION 
AT THE VATICAN 


The history of American representa- 
tion at the Vatican covers two periods: 
from 1848 to 1867, when the United 
States had a fully-accredited diplomat 
at the papal court, and 1939 to 1950. 
when Myron C. Taylor was President 
Roosevelt's personal representative to 
the Holy Father. Both periods are sig. 
nificant: as indicating a certain degree 
of co-operation between this country 
and the Holy See, but more pertinent to 
the present study, as an object lesson in 
Protestant influence which cut short the 
American delegation. 

Jacob L. Martin, a Catholic convert, 
was appointed to the Roman legation in 
1848 after formal approval by Congress. 
“There is one consideration,” his in- 
structions read, “which you ought al- 
ways to keep in view in your inter- 
course with the Papal authorities. 
Most, if not all, the Governments whieh 
have Diplomatic Representatives at 
Rome are connected with the Pope as 
the head of the Catholic Church. In 
this respect the Government of the 
United States occupies an entirely dif- 
ferent position. It possesses no power 
whatever over the question of religion. 
All denominations of Christians stand 
on the same footing in this country— 
and every man enjoys the inestimable 
right of worshiping his God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Your efforts therefore will be devoted 
exclusively to the cultivation of the 
most friendly civil relations with the 
Papal government.’ 

Contrary to the expectations of 
critics, the twenty years of American 
Vatican relationship passed without 
serious difficulty, and with recognized 
benefits to the United States. The re-° 


“Leo F. Stock, United States Ministers '0 
the Papal States, Washington, 1933, pp. 2-3. 
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fusal by the Washington Monument 
Association in 1852 of a block of marble 
for the monument sent by the Pope was 
an exception to the general rule. Yet 
as early as 1850 sectarians in the States 
protested against the restriction of 
Protestant worship in Rome, and finally 
this issue terminated the American min- 
istry to the Holy See. Actually the 
papal authorities permitted non-Cath- 
olic services to be held regularly on the 
American legation property. Later, 
when the number of worshipers in- 
creased, apartments were leased out- 
side the legation where, the United 
States minister reported, ‘our American 
fellow-citizens have assembled for pub- 
lic worship . . without let or hin- 
drance.”!5 But the facts were misrepre- 
sented in the secular press, so that in 
1867 Congress refused to appropriate 
any more money for the American dele- 
gation in Rome. 

The more recent experiment in Amer- 
ican-Papal relations is common knowl- 
edge. One detail, however, which 
should be emphasized is the theoretical 
basis for the Protestant opposition to 
Myron Tayor’s presence at the Vatican. 
During the years in which the Federal 
Council of Churches protested against 
the appointment, it insisted that “we 
are not speaking against Roman Ca- 
tholicism as a form of Christian faith 
worship ... But we find it necessary to 
make a sharp distinction between the 
Roman Catholic religion and the politi- 
cal power exercised by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy for its own institu- 
tional ends.”4® It was this unproved 
accusation of the Church’s political 
aims, backed by thirty-odd million 
members in the Federal Council, which 
ended America’s second diplomatic al- 
liance with the Vatican. 

As an anticlimax, on October 20, 


“ Ibid., p. 415. 
“Federal Council Bulletin, January, 1945. 


1951, President Truman nominated Gen. 
Mark W. Clark to be United States 
Ambassador to the Vatican, resuming 
the formal relations which ended in 
1868. This provoked a storm of pro- 
test, from the successor of the Federal 
Council, the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, and from the 
American Jewish Congress. Clark with- 
drew after members of Congress raised 
a legal technicality, that a man in mili- 
tary service is not eligible for the post 
of ambassador. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE 
SPIRITUAL WELFARE OF 
THE NATION 


1. THE CHURCHES AND SLAVERY 


It is a matter of history that the single 
largest influence in bringing about the 
abolition of slavery was the concerted 
action of a dozen religious denomina- 
tions during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Feeling over the ques- 
tion ran so high that it caused a perma- 
nent split among the Baptists (1845) 
and the Presbyterians (1861), and a 
Methodist schism that lasted ninety-five 
years (1844-1939)—dividing the sects 
into Northern and Southern denomina- 
tions. 

As early as 1787 the Presbyterian 
Synods of New York and Philadelphia 
recommended to all their people, “to 
use the most prudent measures . . . in 
the counties where they live, to procure 
eventually the final abolition of slavery 
in America.”!47 The American Anti- 
Slavery Society was established in 1833 
by representative Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists and Bap- 
tists, with the avowed purpose of “in- 
fluencing Congress” to abolish slavery. 
In 1835 the Quakers petitioned Congress 
to outlaw domestic slave trade, which 


7 Robert E. Thompson, History of the Pres- 
byterian Churches in the United States, New 
York, p. 363. 
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prompted Senator Calhoun to complain 
that petitions “do not come as hereto- 
fore, singly and far apart, but in vast 
numbers from soured and agitated com- 
munities.’”!* About the same time a 
memorial, two hundred feet in length, 
was presented to Congress, bearing the 
names of 3,050 New England clergymen 
and begging, “In the name of Almighty 
God,” that slavery be abolished. In a 
few months 125 distinct remonstrances 
were sent by the ministers of New Eng- 
land. At first the congressional reac- 
tion was unfavorable. A committee of 
the House of Representatives recom- 
mended that “all petitions relating . . . 
to the subject of slavery or the abolition 
of slavery, shall, without being either 
printed or referred, be laid upon the 
table, and . . . no further action what- 
ever shall be had thereon.’?® John 
Quincy Adams denounced the House 
measure as a “direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States,” be- 
cause it contradicted the provision of 
the Bill of Rights guaranteeing the right 
of petition which, he said, is ‘“coexten- 
sive with the liberty of speech.’’”° 

Nine days before the first Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation (September 23, 
1862), Abraham Lincoln received a 
delegation of clergymen from Chicago 
who believed that “the country is now 
suffering under Divine Judgments for 
the sin of oppression,” and favored “the 
adoption of a memorial to the President 
of the United States, urging him to issue 
a decree of emancipation.”*4 In the 
light of its background, it is not surpris- 
ing that the final proclamation (De- 
eember 18, 1865) was couched in re- 


'*S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager, The 
Growth of the American Republic, New York, 
1936. p. 110. 

* Gilbert H. Barnes. The Anti-Slavery Im- 
pulse 1830-1844, New York, 1933, p. 110. 

” Ibid., pp. 110, 124. 

* Charles B. Swaney, Episcopal Methodism 
and Slavery, Boston, 1926, p. 328. 
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ligious terms, invoking “the considerate 
judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God.””* 


2. RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 
AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS 


The number of religious observances 
proclaimed by the Presidents of the 
United States and at least permitted 
by Congress runs to over a hundred. 
Especially in times of crisis or national 
peril, Americans have come to expect 
the chief executive to announce a special 
day of prayer or fasting for the entire 
nation. During the cholera epidemic, 
for example, President Taylor ordered 
that “all business be suspended” on a 
certain day (First Friday, August, 
1849) , and recommended that the people 
“assemble in their respective places of 
worship . . . to implore the Almighty 
. . . to stay the destroying hand whieh 
is now lifted up against us.’** Ata 
critical stage in World War II, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued a proclamation, 
setting aside September 8, 1940, “as a 
day of prayer.’ and urging “the people 
of the United States” to implore of God 
“to grant to this land and to the 
troubled world a righteous, enduring 
peace.”’?4 

The most significant of these religious 
proclamations because of its long his- 
tory and explicit authorization by Con- 
gress is associated with Thanksgiving 
Day. A resolution to observe a na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day was intro- 
duced by Elias Boudinot in the first 
Congress after the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. After some opposi- 
tion, a bill was passed by both Houses 
authorizing President Washington “to 
recommend to the people of the United 


“Stokes, op. cit., p. 235. 
“Tbid. Vol. III, p. 184. 
* Thid., p. 191. 
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States a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer, to be observed by acknowledg- 
ing with grateful hearts the many signal 
favors of Almighty God.’*® Breathing 
a deeply religious spirit, Washington's 
proclamation (October 3, 1789) began 
with the observation that “it is the duty 
of all nations to acknowledge the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, to obey His 
will, to be grateful for His benefits, and 
humbly to implore His protection and 
favor.” In pursuance of the request of 
Congress, he assigned a special day “to 
be devoted by the people of these States 
to the service of that great and glorious 
Being, who is the beneficent Author of 
all the good that was, that is, or that 
will be; that we may then all unite in 
rendering unto Him our humble and 
sincere thanks . . and also that we 
may then unite in most humbly offering 
our prayers and supplications to the 
great Lord and Ruler of nations, and 
beseech Him to pardon our national and 
other transgressions.’’6 

From Washington to Eisenhower 
there was among the presidents only one 
who was known as opposed to carrying 
out the wishes of the First Congress for 
an annual Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion. “For conscientious reasons,” 
Thomas Jefferson broke with the tradi- 
tion of Washington and Adams on the 
propriety of the Federal Government’s 
establishing days of national prayer 
and thanksgiving. His explanation: 


I consider the government of the 
United States as interdicted by the 
Constitution from intermeddling with 
religious institutions, their doctrines, 
disciplines, or exercises. . . I do not 
believe it is for the interest of re- 
ligion to invite the civil magistrate 
to direct its exercises, its discipline, 
or its doctrines; nor of the religious 


—_———.. 


* Annals of Congress, September 25, 1789, 
uoted by Stokes, Vol. I, p. 486. 
Writings of Washington, Vol. XII, p. 155. 


societies, that the General Govern- 
ment should be invested with the 
power of effecting any uniformity of 
time or matter among them. Fast- 
ing and prayer are religious exercises ; 
the enjoining them an act of dis- 
cipline. Every religious society has 
a right to determine for itself the 
times for these exercises, and the ob- 
jects proper for them, according to 
their own particular tenets; and this 
right can never be safer than in their 
own hands, where the Constitution 
has deposited it.** 
It should be remembered that Jefferson 
was a confirmed Deist, who openly 
denied the Christian revelation, al- 
though in his private life he showed a 
high admiration for the person and 
teachings of Jesus, whom he regarded 
as “the greatest of all the reformers.”** 
Abraham Lincoln made Thanksgiv- 
ing Day a permanent American institu- 
tion, in gratitude and “praise to Al- 
mighty God, the beneficent Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe,” when the citi- 
zens of the country should “reverently 
humble themselves in the dust and from 
thence offer up penitent and fervent 
prayers and supplications to the Great 
Dispenser of Events.’’*® The most re- 
cent legislation on the subject was a 
joint resolution of Congress, approved 
December 26, 1941, designating the 
fourth Thursday in November of each 
year as Thanksgiving Day. 


3. FEDERAL APPROVAL 
OF CHAPLAINCIES 


Among the clearest proofs that the 
State recognizes the importance of re- 
ligion in the lives of its citizens is the 
Federal Government’s appointment of 


= Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. XT, 
428—430. 

* Adrienne Koch and William Peden, The 
Life and Selected Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, New York, 1944, p. 694. 

“James D. Richardson, Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, Washington, Vol. V, 
p. 3430. 
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chaplains for the Army and Navy, the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
The practice began during the Revolu- 
tionary War when the Continental Con- 
gress in 1775 provided for the pay of 
chaplains, and the following year au- 
thorized the appointment of ministers 
of the Gospel as chaplains in the army. 
In 1777 George Washington succeeded 
in obtaining separate chaplains for in- 
dividual regiments, instead of one for 
each brigade, in order to give “every 
Regiment an Opportunity of having a 
chaplain of their own religious Senti- 
ments.’%° Writing from Valley Forge, 
he directed that “Divine service be per- 
formed every Sunday at eleven o’clock,” 
for “to the distinguished character of a 
Patriot, it should be our highest glory 
to add the more distinguished character 
of a Christian.”*! 

This spirit has remained substantially 
unchanged. The Army Regulations 
issued by the War Department in 1937 
instructed the chaplains to “hold appro- 
priate religious services for the benefit 
of the command,” to “serve as friends, 
counselors and guides without discrim- 
ination . . . regardless of creed or sect, 
and strive to promote morality, religion 
and good order.’*? In 1941 Congress 
appropriated the sum of $12,816,880 to 
build 604 chapels in Army posts, camps 
and stations throughout the country, 
where members of the armed forces— 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish—might 
worship in a dignified setting. De- 
scribed as “one of the most interesting 
eases of Church-State co-operation in 
the United States,” this appropriation 
met with practically no opposition from 
any quarter. 


*” American Army Chaplaincy—A Brief His- 
tory, 1946, p. 6. 

* Stokes, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 272. 
wa Regulations, No. 60-5, August 20, 
Jol. 
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Chaplaincies in Congress have an 
equally impressive history. Jacob 
Duché, an Episcopalian, was the first 
chaplain elected by Congress (July 9, 
1776), receiving a stipend of $150 for 
his services of opening congressional 
sessions every day with prayer. In 
1789 the Senate and House voted to ap- 
point one chaplain each, of different 
denominations. For several decades 
their duties included a sermon in the 
Hall of Representatives on Sunday 
morning, besides “visiting the members 
detained from their seats by sickness,” 
and attending “on the funeral solemni- 
ties in the event of a death among the 
members.’ By 1887 the Sunday ser- 
mon was dropped after the privilege 
was abused by certain politically- 
minded preachers. 

Apparently the only voice of criticism 
of congressional chaplaincies was James 
Madison, who protested that such prac- 
tice “establishes a religious worship for 
the national representatives, to be per- 
formed by Ministers of religion.” It is 
also “a palpable violation of equal rights 
(since) the tenets of the chaplains 
elected (by the majority) shut the door 
of worship against the members whose 
creeds and consciences forbid a par- 
ticipation in that of the majority . . 
Could a Catholic clergyman ever hope 
to be elected a Chaplain?’”** Madison 
was a poor prophet because at least two 
Catholic priests have served as chap- 
lains to Congress, though one of them, 
Charles Pise, had to defend his position 
against nativist opponents. “I ac- 
knowledge no allegiance to the Pope's 
temporal power,” Pise declared. “I am 
no subject of his dominions—I have 
sworn no fealty to his throne—but I am, 


*TLorenzo D. Johnson, Chanlains of the . 
General Government, New York. 1856. p. 48. 

“J. M. O'Neill, Religion and Education 
under the Constitution, New York, 1949, pP- 
106—107. 
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as all American Catholics glory to be, 
independent of all foreign temporal 
power—devoted to freedom, to unquali- 
fied toleration, to republican institu- 
tions.’”*° 

In current practice, each session of 
both Houses of Congress is opened with 
prayer by the respective chaplain, in- 
voking divine assistance on the subse- 
quent deliberations. An average length 
for the invocation is about 150 words, 
frequently ending on a Christian note, 
eg. “Hear us (O God) in Christ’s 
name.’”¢ 


4, CLERICAL EXEMPTIONS 


The American government’s respect 
for clerical rights and privileges goes 
back to colonial times. Recent ex- 
amples are the reduced clergy fares 
legalized by the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887, and the O.P.A. exceptions 
for the clergy as regards tire and gas 
restrictions in the 1940’s. More signifi- 
cant, however, because of its deep im- 
plications is the exemption of clergy and 
religious from active military service. 

As originally drafted in 1940, the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill provided only 
for the deferment of regularly ordained 
ministers of religion. Monsignor (now 
Bishop) Michael J. Ready appeared be- 
fore the House committee to protest, 
stating that if conscription was neces- 
sary it should provide for a complete 
exemption of the clergy, not a mere 
deferment, along with students for the 
priesthood and members of religious 
communities. This was in contrast to 
the general Protestant feeling that theo- 
logical students as such should not ap- 
peal for exemption, and a widespread 
opinion that ministers as ministers 
should not be automatically exempted. 


"E. Stacy Matheny, American Devotion, 
Columbus, 1940, p. 119. 


"Congressional Record, June 27, 1956, p. 
10048. 


A special problem arose as to whether 
lay brothers in Catholic communities 
qualified as “regular ministers of re- 
ligion.” Washington decided in their 
favor after Cardinal Mooney certified 
that according to Church Law, lay 
brothers are “not only bound to the 
same obligations of the clerical state, 
but they also enjoy the very same 
privileges as clerics.’”’3* 

In its present form, the law provides 
that, “regularly or duly ordained min- 
isters of religion . . . and students pre- 
paring for the ministry . . . who are 
satisfactorily pursuing full-time courses 
of instruction in recognized theological 
or divinity schools, or who are satisfac- 
torily pursuing full-time courses of in- 
struction leading to their entrance into 
recognized theological or divinity 
schools in which they have been pre- 
enrolled, shall be exempt from (mili- 
tary) training and service.’’® 

There has been a steadily wider ap- 
plication of the original basic law. In 
1940 the law exempted students for the 
ministry, provided they attended divin- 
ity schools, recognized as such, for more 
than one year prior to 1940. Eight 
years later, the one-year limit was re- 
moved. In 1954 not only divinity stu- 
dents, but also those in pre-theological 
studies were exempted. After litigation 
in tle lower courts, the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses were upheld by the Supreme 
Court as ministers of religion, which 
means that nominally every member of 
the Watch Tower Socicty is exempt 
from military service. 


5. RELIGIOUS MOTTOES LEGIS- 
LATED BY THE GOVERNMENT 


The most publicized acknowledg- 
ment of the nation’s dependence on God 
is the religious motto authorized by 


*™ New York Times, February 2, 1941. 
* Selective Service System, Sec. 6-g. 
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Congress for American coins, which 
dates from the Civil War. The most 
recent, on another wide scale, is the 
postal cancellation, “Pray for Peace,” 
approved by the 84th Congress just 
adjourned. 

During the Civil War the government 
received so many urgings from religious 
groups that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Salmon P. Chase, instructed the 
director of the mint that some “device 
be prepared without delay with a motto 
expressing in a few words the recogni- 
tion of the trust of our people in God.’*® 
In 1864 the present motto, “In God We 
Trust,” appeared for the first time on 
American coins—the two-cent piece 
issued April 22. Its choice was sug- 
gested by the director of the mint who 
reported to the treasury department 
that “we claim to be a Christian Nation 
—why should we not vindicate our 
character by honoring the God of Na- 
tions in the exercise of our political 
sovereignty as a Nation? Our national 
coinage should do this. Its legends 
and devices should declare our trust in 
God—in Him who is ‘King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords.’’*° By Act of 
Congress dated March 3, 18€5, it was 
enacted that “In addition to the de- 
vices and legends upon the gold, silver, 
and other coins of the United States, it 
shall be lawful for the director of the 
mint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to cause the motto ‘In 
God we trust’ to be placed upon such 
coins hereafter to be issued as shall ad- 
mit of such legend thereon.’’*! 

Taken for granted for forty years, the 
motto raised a question of principle 
when President Theodore Roosevelt 
ordered the removal of the inscription, 
on the occasion of a new coin issue. 
When reproached for his action by 


— Stokes, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 601. 
*” Tbid., p. 602. 
“U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XIII, p. 518. 
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church leaders, he stated that there was 
“no legal warrant for putting the motto 
on the coins.” This was a mistake, 
since it had been authorized by Con- 
gress, though not made mandatory. 
Roosevelt’s reason was a_ religious 
scruple, namely, “my firm conviction 
that to put such a motto on coins. . 
is in effect irreverence which comes close 
to sacrilege.” Let it be inscribed ‘on 
our national monuments, in our temples 
of justice . . . wherever it will tend to 
arouse and inspire a lofty emotion.” 
But not on coins and postage stamps.** 
Finally the matter came before Con- 
gress which, by another Act, this time 
mandatory (May 18, 1908), directed 
that, “The motto ‘In God We Trust’ 

. shall hereafter be inscribed upon 
all such gold and silver coins . . . as 
heretofore.’’#% 

During the past year the United 
States Senate concurred in a previous 
approval by the House for the slogan 
cancellation, “Pray for Peace,” to be 
used by every first and second class 
postoffice in the United States. The bill 
authorizing this slogan was introduced 
by Representative Rabaut of Michigan 
who also was the author of the amend- 
ment inserting the words “under God” 
in the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
Apart from its intrinsic value as a na- 
tional prayer for peace, the motto as- 
sumes special importance in view of 
the opposition it had to overcome. 
Slogan cancellations presently in use 
are paid for by interested organizations. 
Under the present bill, the federal 
government was being asked not merely 
to permit the exhortation to prayer, but 
to finance the production of the neces- 
sary dies. The postal department op- 
posed the bill on financial grounds, and 


“Joseph B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt 
and His Time, New York, 1930, Vol. II, pp. 
72-73. 

“Stokes, op. cit., p. 604. 
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perhaps also as a matter of principle. 
Yet the bill was passed (June 11, 1956), 
and the government purchased the can- 
cellation dies, one each for 10,000 post- 
offices throughout the country. Com- 
menting on the motto, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield declared that it ‘“epit- 
omizes the highest aspirations of the 
American people. I believe that by re- 
peating this message on millions of 
letters . . . we will reaffirm our faith 
in prayer to achieve the Nation’s most 
cherished hope—everlasting world 
peace.’’#4 





The question of Church and State in 


“ Congressional Record, June 27, 1956, p. 
10078. 


America is complicated by the wide 
divergence in religious opinions, which 
prevents the Churches from offering a 
united front on matters of vital impor- 
tance to the nation’s spiritual welfare. 
It is further harassed by the agitation 
of a vocal minority which appeals to the 
Constitution to secularize the American 
way of life. Both problems find at least 
a partial solution in the past and cur- 
rent history of our government’s legisla- 
tion, which has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in protecting the interests of 
even the most erratic sects, and whose 
tradition of dependence on God and 
appeal to His aid is a ready answer to 
the godless secularist. 





In the next HPR issue 


of American legislation. 





In this first of his three-part series on the co-operation of Chureh and 
State, Father Hardon significantly shows the role which non-Catholics 
have played in establishing positive co-operation throughout the history 


The purpose of the second member of this present series is to “review the 
classic decisions in which the Supreme Court of the United States has 
proved its character of guardian of the people’s rights to worship and 
believe in God according to their conscience. 
in only one of these decisions, they are all very pertinent to the current 
problem which faces the Church in America of protecting her divinely 
committed interests for the salvation of souls.” 


Although Catholics figure 






























Toward More 


Mas: BISHOPS AND PRIESTS today 
have a deep concern about the shortage 
of vocations. They realize in their 
own dioceses or parishes the meaning 
of our Lord’s words: “The harvest in- 
deed is abundant, but the laborers are 
few.”1 The world needs far more 
individuals to preach the gospel, to 
spread the Church and to carry on the 
Christ-like works of merey, both cor- 
poral and spiritual. Various methods 
of solving the problem are suggested 
and tried, but the need grows daily 
more urgent. 


THE NEED FOR TEACHERS 


Our school population increases year 
by year. The increase has been by 
leaps and bounds. More Catholic 
families are having more children, and 
they are finally convincing themselves 
of the advantages of a Catholic educa- 
tion. Badly needed school buildings 
have been erected at great sacrifice, and 
then, in some unfortunate instances, 
teachers are not available to staff the 
classrooms. The buildings stand empty 


‘Luke 10, 2. 
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Vocations 


PAUL M. BAIER 


awaiting the arrival of teachers, and 
it is possible that a year or more will 
elapse before any real prospect of hav- 
ing them will be in sight. 

Lay teachers today staff many class- 
rooms in Catholic schools, a clinching 
proof that the need for vocations is 
urgent. We are indeed grateful to 
these teachers who help solve the prob- 
lem of severe shortages, but no one can 
deny that the solution is both very ex- 
pensive and only partially satisfactory. 
The lay teacher can display a faithful 
skill in teaching as well as an amazing 
devotion to the students, but these, 
precious as they are, cannot measure up 
to the value of personal dedication that 
the life of a religious displays. 

It is stated that the grade school en- 
rollment will increase by nearly 1,000, 
000 in three years, that ten years from 
now the number of classrooms and 
teachers needed will be just double 
what we have today. The actual figures 
would occupy entirely too much space 
here. Suffice it to say that the picture 
is far, far from bright. 


AN AGENCY TO 
SPONSOR VOCATIONS 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
recognizes the need for vocations very 
clearly. He instituted a special agency 
approximately a year ago for the pur- 
pose of fostering religious vocations. 
This pontifical organization? will fune- 
tion as a central agency under the 
authority of the Sacred Congregation 


*Cf. “Roma Locuta,” THe HoMILetTic AND 
PastoraL Review, August 1955, p. 942. 
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of Religious to unite all groups and 
communities which in any way promote 
religious vocations. It will have its own 
works of piety and pious exercises, and 
it will suggest special methods—talks, 
clubs, retreats, congresses—to present 
the meaning, the excellence and the use- 
fulness of the religious life. This cen- 
tral agency of the Holy Father will 
unify and make more fruitful the efforts 
of those who plan a practical program 
for fostering vocations. The time for 
concerted action is here, and, in the 
final analysis, results are the genuine 
test of value. 

Vocation directors expend much 
effort in the work of fostering vocations, 
and they strive untiringly to lead the 
prospects actually into the seminary 
or novitiate. They publicize unceas- 
ingly the four signs or marks of a voca- 
tion: desire of heart, health of body, 
intelligence of mind, and goodness of 
life. They advertise; they invite; they 
explain; they encourage. They look 
everywhere; they explore every possi- 
bility. The efforts of these individuals 
display sound judgment, real under- 
standing and deep sincerity, but the 
need grows far faster than the number 
of responses. 

The vocation directors cannot do the 
job alone. They can judge the fitness 
of a candidate and guide the boy or 
girl into the field where the best possi- 
bility of good service to God lies. 
Others, however, must do (not merely 
assist in) the work of praying for a 
vocation as well as forming, informing, 
guiding and encouraging the boy or girl. 
Herein lies the all-important work of 
the parents at home, the teachers in 
school, the priest in the confessional and 
all the individuals who in any way guide 
the minds and thoughts of youth. The 
co-operation of all of these people will 
increase the effectiveness of the appeal 
for more and more vocations. 


THE SOURCE OF VOCATIONS 


Pope Pius XI wrote a memorable 
encyclical letter on the Catholic priest- 
hood. His words on the subject of vo- 
cations leave no doubt that the in- 
fluence of the home can never be under- 
estimated. 


The first and most natural place 
where the flowers of the sanctuary 
[the convent also!] should almost 
spontaneously grow and bloom re- 
main always the truly and deeply 
Christian family. Most of the 
saintly bishops and priests .... owe 
the beginning of their vocation and 
their holiness to the example and 
teaching of a father strong in faith 
and manly virtues, of a pure and 
devoted mother, and of a family in 
which love of God and neighbor, 
joined with simplicity of life, has 
reigned supreme. ‘To this ordinary 
rule of divine providence exceptions 
are rare and only serve to prove the 
rule.® 
The encyclical letter of Pius XI ap- 

peared in 1935. His words, however, 
contain the same truth and urgency 
today. No one is surprised to find a 
faithful echo of his ideas in the state- 
ments of Auxiliary Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen of New York, National Direc- 
tor of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. Bishop Sheen addressed 
the 10th Annual Vocation Institute at 
the University of Notre Dame. He 
noted most emphatically that vocations 
to the priesthood and to the religious 
life bloom and flourish in the “pro- 
foundly Christian family.” He did not 
minimize the work of those who seek to 
obtain vocations by means of pam- 
phlets, magazines, movies, clubs and re- 
treats. He merely stated in words of 
unassailable logic that a Christian life 
is learned in a Christian family and 
that, if there is no Christian family in 
which to learn the Christian life, there 


* Pope Pius XI, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii. 
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will be very few priestly and religious 
vocations. He could have added with 
Pius XI that this was the “ordinary 
rule of divine providence.” 


KNOWLEDGE OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The archdiocesan newspaper of New- 
ark, N. J., The Advocate, presented an 
admirably clear analysis of the voca- 
tion problem on March 13, 1954. The 
writer stated simply that “lack of 
knowledge of the religious life’ was 
one of the principal reasons for the 
shortage of vocations. “Our young 
Catholics,” he explained, “[who] should 
be embracing some form of the religious 
life . . . . will not love and desire what 
they do not know.” Christian religious 
life can never be known or learned more 
effectively than from the daily personal 
example of a father or a mother in a 
“truly Christian family.” The impos- 
ing superstructure of the religious life 
is built on the solidly grounded founda- 
tion of the Christian personal life 
learned in the charmed circle of a 
Christian family. 

Our writer did not stop at this point, 
content with a plaintive suggestion for 
instilling a better knowledge of the 
religious life. A deeper truth still 
cried out for expression and, although 
it would offend some who profess a real 
concern for vocations, it was the crux 
of the whole problem. He stated de- 
cisively: “Even though they [Catholic 
boys and girls] come into contact with 
priests and religious almost daily, most 
of them know little of the priesthood or 
religious life. What they see are ex- 
ternals, and often the externals are not 
humanly appealing.” 


THE “OUTSIDE” OF A VOCATION 


The recruiting of candidates very 
often, it is only too true, places the 
major amount of emphasis on the ex- 
ternals. The presentation of externals 
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requires far less effort, and the fond 
hope is always present that the deeper 
meanings of the religious life will some- 
how be attained later. 

An excellent booklet on the subject 
of vocations lies on the desk before me. 
Literally, hundreds of photographs try 
to tell the thrilling story of God’s call, 
a story that begins in the heart of a 
youngster and ends at the goal of the 
priesthood or sisterhood or brotherhood. 
Work, play, study and prayer fill the 
years of preparation. Finally, the 
glorious day of ordination or the happy 
day of profession graduate the young 
prospect into the life of service of God. 
The life is a consecrated life, a life of 
dedication. These pictures are appeal- 
ing, heart-warming and soul-satisfying, 
emphasizing the “outside” of the story. 

Psychologically it is correct to pre- 
sent the external, visible and tangible 
features of a vocation most clearly in 
the beginning by any and every means 
at one’s disposal: talks, movies, maga- 
zines, stories, exhibits. It is enough, 
however, to be satisfied with one’s ef- 
forts when only the externals are clear? 


THE “INSIDE” OF A VOCATION 


Pope Pius XII emphasized, as was 
mentioned earlier in this article, that it 
is necessary to “present the meaning, 
the excellence and the usefulness of the 
religious life.” He set up a special or- 
ganization to achieve this objective. 
Call it what you will, religious life or 
Christian life, the meaning of it as a 
reality has not been presented to our 
Catholic young people in all its beauty 
and glory and excellence. The saints 
knew its value, but perhaps we do not 
present it adequately to our boys and 
girls today. 

One part of the religious life, or Chris- 
tian life, is undoubtedly the infused vir- 
tue of charity. Does everyone know 
the meaning of “charity” which, accord- 
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ing to St. Paul, is the essential virtue of 
the Christian life? Mr. William J. 
Grace, professor of English in the 
School of Education at Fordham Uni- 
versity, answers the question with a 
note of sadness: “I conducted tests in 
different college classes and found that, 
without previous indoctrination, not 
more than 10 per cent in any way re- 
called the meaning that St. Paul gave 
to the word ‘charity.’ 

Charity is an essential virtue of the 
Christian life, one part on the “inside” 
of a priest’s life, or a sister’s life, or a 
brother’s life. If only 10 per cent of 
the students on a college level know 
its meaning, what percentage on the 
level of high school would appreciate 
its abiding value? (You can test this 
question very easily yourself.) Fur- 
thermore, charity is the best-known of 
the “inside” virtues in the soul of a 
priest or religious. Only a smaller (!) 
percentage would know the meaning of 
the virtue of justice, the virtue of pru- 
dence, the gift of piety and the other 
“inside” parts of the Christian or re- 
ligious life. Most people do indeed 
know only the externals in the life of a 
priest or a religious. 


HOW TO TELL THE “INSIDE” STORY 


Our writer in The Advocate states in 
no uncertain terms that young Catholics 
today “see the externals.” The con- 
clusion is clearly implied: If we want 
more vocations, we must tell young 
people about the “inside” story of God’s 
call. Only the inner meaning and the 
full significance of a vocation can in- 
spire the qualities of enthusiasm, self- 
sacrifice and heroism for Christ. 

How can the “inside” story of a 
Christian life be told? How can the 
“heart” of a Christian family be pre- 


*William J. Grace, “Christianity and Se- 
mantic Breakdown,” America, Vol. XCV 
(July 28, 1956), p. 407. 





sented as an ideal? How can the “soul” 
of the religious life be expressed in 
words of clarity and simplicity? 

The “inside” story of a vocation 
is a story of divine faith, of divine 
hope, of divine charity—a story in 
which no earthly possessions (vow 
of poverty), or pleasures of the body 
(vow of chastity), or desires of self-will 
(vow of obedience) can turn the heart 
away from God and from His service. 
It is a story of prudence, of justice, of 
temperance, of fortitude—no matter 
how big the task, how small the assign- 
ment, or in what part of the world it is 
being done. It is a story of wisdom, of 
understanding, of knowledge, of coun- 
sel, of fortitude, of piety, of fear of the 
Lord—no matter among what age or 
race or color or creed or rank one is la- 
boring. It is a story of grace—the shin- 
ing presence of it in the soul and the all- 
consuming desire to bring it to the souls 
of others. It is, finally, the story of the 
Indwelling Presence of the Holy Spirit 
—the Sanctifier Himself inspiring, 
drawing, leading, and directing the soul 
in the work to which God’s call has 
brought it. 

The story of a vocation is, simply, 
the story of “sixteen divine gifts” in the 
soul, gifts or powers that are (before 
God) the glory of a Christian life, the 
glory of a Christian family and (with 
the vows added) the glory also of the 
religious life. This is the actual 
“knowledge of the religious life” which 
Pope Pius XII desires so earnestly to 
spread more widely, more deeply and 
more effectively. It is the real “inside” 
story of a vocation to the service of 
God.® 


5 Supernatural Life, a booklet written by 
Father Baier (St. Anthony’s Guild, Patterson, 
N. J.), was singled out by the famous Father 
Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., for its merit of 
“making youngsters a sort of little theolo- 
gians.” 
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SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


Each one of the “sixteen divine gifts” 
in the soul has a special meaning in the 
life of a priest or a sister or a brother. 
The names of the gifts are easy to re- 
member, and the meanings are simple 
to understand. Applications in practi- 
cal life are almost endless. Pope Pius 
XII unites all of these gifts under the 
one name of “supernatural life.” The 
system of teaching “sixteen divine gifts” 
(unified and synthesized) has lasting 
values and true advantages in teaching 
religion as well as in learning it. 

Pope Pius XI, in his letter on the 
priesthood, mentions explicitly the 
“more noble and precious life, a super- 
natural life,” that is given at baptism. 
He does not mention all the sixteen gifts 
of the supernatural life by the names 
given in the catechism, but he does 
outline in unmistakable terms the vir- 
tues and qualities that should be found 
in the life of a priest. The list is an 
imposing one. 

Listen to the words of the Holy 
Father: “The priest is the almoner 
of God’s graces. How grave a 
reproach would it be for one who dis- 
penses these most precious [sanctify- 
ing] graces, were he himself without 
them. The priest must teach the truths 
of faith . . . by the example of his own 
life. Detachment from earthly goods 
enables the priest to devote himself 

to eternal things, things divine 
and enduring’—God and heaven—the 
object of hope. He should “learn love 
of God and neighbor [charity] at a very 
early age from the example of his 
family.” He is “the preacher of justice,” 
and he will practice it in the virtue of 
obedience. The virtue of temperance 
shines forth in his “life of chastity and 


*Pope Pius XII, Mediator Dei (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1947), par. 43. 
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celibacy.” Fortitude (cardinal virtue 
and gift of Holy Spirit) makes him a 
“valorous leader in the crusade for 
God.” His years of preparation enable 
him to eare for souls in knowledge 
and wisdom and understanding. The 
home teaches fear of God and true 
Christian piety, and the seminary con- 
tinues to foster these gifts. “Filled 
with the Holy Ghost [Indwelling], 
priests become in a true sense bearers 
of Christ . . . the true Savior of the 
world.” 

The Holy Father mentions the virtue 
of prudence and the gift of counsel only 
implicitly and indirectly. If you read 
his words carefully (on any page at 
all), you will be convinced that he pre- 
supposes the presence of these qualities 
in the life of a priest. A priest without 
prudence is in the same class as a lay 
person without common sense; it would 
be stupid of anyone to choose them 
knowingly for a position of honor, 
authority and responsibility. 

Some of these “sixteen gifts” are ex- 
plained at greater length than others in 
the encyclical. All, however, are there, 
the gifts of the supernatural life in the 
soul, the very heart of the life of a 
priest or a religious. It might be easy 
to find each one of these gifts in the 
lives of sixteen priests, but the Holy 
Father expects to find all of them in the 
life of one priest—a truly sublime ideal 
of perfection and sanctity of life. 

We can get some vocations by pre- 
senting the “externals” of God’s call. 
We should get more vocations, and 
better vocations, by telling the “inside” 
story of the life of a priest or a religious. 
It is not enough for only 10 per cent 
to know less than 10 per cent of that 
“inside” story, that is, the virtue of 
charity. All of our Catholic young 
people should know every part of the 
story. It can be done. It would bring 
many more vocations to God’s service. 












of Uplift” 


aiensais in Catholic think- 
ing is not an extremist position, but 
must be identified for what it is truly: 
the normal trait and attitude of Catho- 
lic Christianity. I can think of no 
better expression of this fact than that 
made by Cardinal Verdier of Paris a 
generation back. He likened the 
Catholic conservative view to the proc- 
ess of addition in mathematics. It is 
a process of addition coupled with a 
genius for retention of all that is truly 
good. Change occurs only in discarding 
that which has been found wanting 
after good has been actually achieved. 
This is like the physical process of 
growth—God’s law of progress in na- 
ture. Tradition is its counterpart in 
religion and culture. 

The modern revolutionary theories, 
on the other hand, are like subtraction 
and division. They are postulated on 
a philosophy of change which all too 
frequently is destructive change coupled 
with expensive and wasteful experimen- 
tation about objectives that reason and 
history could have appraised simply. 
The greatest misconception of our era— 
the idea that has become a Marxist 
dogma—the idea that the fulfillment of 
man’s economic wants will bring hap- 
piness, can be disproved by basic truths 
of psychology. Yet a world in turmoil 





and upheaval has been generated by 
the experiments and wishful thinking 
of planners who would wince at being 
accused of Marxism, but who acknowl- 
edge that theirs is a philosophy of pro- 





Liberalism ‘“‘in the Guise 


By FERDINAND C. FALQUE 


gressive liberalism. And, as Father 
Martin D’Arcy reminds us in his little 
book, Communism and Christianity, 
this philosophy has deceived many who 
claim to be proponents of Christian 
social reform. 

The liberal revolution in thought the 
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past several centuries was true to Car- 
dinal Verdier’s description. It began 
by acknowledging only the material. 
This is the same as subtracting from 
human nature its spiritual and moral 
elements, tearing out from man’s heart 
and mind his ideals, and repressing the 
only true sources of joy in his being. 
The result has been that along with sci- 
entific progress there has been devel- 
oped a materialistic ethic and out- 
look, a religion of scientism to supplant 
a religion of spirit and truth, a religion 
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which, like a vacuum, has invited every 
distortion and perversion of idealism to 
flutter into its emptiness. 


MATERIALISM AND ADAM’S APPLE 


Materialism is the first and most 
deadly enemy of Christianity. In fact 
it is the deadliest enemy of human 
nature. It began with the choice of an 
apple, a choice destructive of God’s 
sacred indwelling in man, a choice which 
has resulted in all the ills that flesh has 
been heir to since Genesis. It is a 
choice which confronts every human 
mind and heart in every stage and sit- 
uation of life, the all-embracing temp- 
tation courting man’s all-embracing 
vice, pride. Matter, created by God 
to be subject to Him and to be sub- 
ject to man, cries out to man cease- 
lessly: “Reject God; choose me. I can 
be seen; I can be weighed; I can be 
felt and tasted; I am the real. Spirit 
is of God. It cannot be seen; it can- 
not be felt; it cannot be weighed. 
Abandon it. Identify yourself with me. 
You shall have strength; you shall have 
power; you shall be as God.” 

This is a temptation that faces in- 
dividuals at every stage of awareness, 
and it also makes a social appeal. Who 
shall assess its destructiveness? The 
miseries, the wars, the ignorance, the 
tyrranies of history attest to it. Its 
most modern manifestation is subtle. 
It comes not as outright greed for 
wealth or lust for power, but, as the edi- 
tor of the Tablet of London phrases it 
so well, “in the guise of uplift.” It 
covers individual greed and individual 
hedonism with the mantle of philoso- 
phies of collective distribution. It 
seeks to make man want by having him 
pretend that he is all for giving. And 
many are the casualties in Christian 
circles. Many are the deceptions 
in the pretense of social justice. 
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MORAL CAPITALISM VS. 
PROGRESSIVE RETROGRESSION 


Christ, the Redeemer, the true Light 
of the world and the source of its more 
abundant life, warned well when He 
declared that we should not fear those 
who kill the body, but rather fear those 
who kill the soul. He charted the true 
Catholic social program when He de- 
clared, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His justice and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” The Chris- 
tian achieves the material through the 
spiritual. This is the paradox of Chris- 
tianity, the enduring miracle of its 
process of the alleviation of misery 
through charity. God and the spiritual 
have to be seized with our whole heart, 
our whole mind, our whole soul. Then 
the conquest of the material presents 
no problem. But without this abandon- 
ment of the material in favor of the 
spiritual, the world becomes the field of 
toil, of blood, of sweat, of tears and 
frustration which Adam’s curse drew 
upon it. This explains the social and 
cultural progress of western civilization 
vitalized by Christianity, when systems 
of the Orient with more ancient wisdoms 
and every manner of material resource 
remained dormant. It is this nexus of 
Christianity and benefits such as free- 
dom, democracy and justice that has to 
be seized again by those who would be 
truly progressive. This is why a capi- 
talism that was.Christian, but possess- 
ing every human defection, could never- 
theless produce and distribute countless 
material blessings and benefits for our 
age, when the best planned and pro- 
tected materialistic regimentations can- 
not give their hungry millions even 
bread. It is Father D’Arey who re- 
minds us that “too many are ill-in- 
formed on Christianity. They do not 
realize that what they love and treas- 
ure, freedom, draws it meanings from 
Christianity.” 











LIBERALISM “IN THE GUISE OF UPLIFT” 








This brings us back to our analysis 
of true Conservatism. It is founded 
on the bed-rock principle that man is 
in a fallen state, but that he is also 
capable of redemption. Christ ordained 
that he cannot be redeemed against his 
own will. Christ merited the grace of 
redemption and placed it at the dis- 
posal of free created entities, free men 
and women. As God, He could have 
accomplished the whole redemption by 
a simple “Fiat,” but He chose to re- 
deem us through our own instrumen- 
tality. He utilized human nature, as it 
is, to lift human nature. He based His 
economy of salvation, in its entirety, 
on love—love which can be accepted, 
but which can also be rejected. That 
both do occur we know. Yet God per- 
mits His sun to shine on the just and 
the unjust until the day of harvest. 


MAN IS NOT ESSENTIALLY 
PERFECTIBLE 


The materialistic liberal proceeds on 
the assumption that man is essentially 
perfectible, that human sin and human 
misery are being conquered by a proc- 
ess of evolution that cannot be im- 
peded. In the face of Christ this 
philosophy denies that the poor we shall 
always have with us. It works and 
plans for the paradise of well-being that 
it ever believes is at the threshold. It 
answers materialism’s appeal by taking 
a firm hold of matter and organizing 
man’s regeneration by means of plans 
and legal systems that will make all 
men prosperous and secure. It wor- 
ships at the altar of science—which is 
the same as worshipping its own intelli- 
gence—and declares that we have no 
need of God. Little wonder that it 


drifts into collectivism, because the only 
thing it sees higher than man is the 
crowd, the community, numbers. Little 
wonder that it is blinded by its own 
conceits and supposes it can retain the 












ideal of the dignity and worth of man, 
while at the same time scrapping every 
vestige of his spiritual soul. Little 
wonder that it is wet-eyed with en- 
thusiasm, while marching down a high- 
way to chaos and darkness. Little 
wonder that its intellectualism is at 
variance with reality, that its thinkers 
prefer ivory towers and glory in the 
appellation of “egg-head.” In all their 
illusion of light, they are the blind 
leading the blind. 

The Catholic knows that man is not 
essentially perfectible. He knows that 
government, labor unions, co-opera- 
tives, education, religion, social uplift 
ean all be vitiated and that they can 
and are often deviated from their true 
purposes into achieving exactly the 
opposites. This is because the true 
Catholic mind remains aware of origi- 
nal sin and its consequences. But the 
intelligent Catholic has unlimited op- 
timism. He knows that man can choose 
God, and the list of canonized saints 
assures him that man does. He is will- 
ing to take a chance on man just as 
God took a chance on him. He be- 
lieves that man, as a person, has great 
worth for good or evil. He truly be- 
lieves this and he wants man protected 
in his individual rights. He sees no 
short cut to betterment in regimented 
systems of compulsion and he is ever, 
like the Church, wary of collectivities. 
He knows that concerted brotherhood 
is the greatest force for good on earth 
—but this brotherhood is engendered 
from free wills accepting and working 
for that which is good. This is not 
mechanistic brotherhood or mechanistic 
union; it is union engendered by charity 
in the heart and mind of individuals. 
He knows that charity is the bond of 
perfection. 


TAKING A CHANCE ON FREEDOM 


The conservative does not aspire to 
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making the world and the social order 
and human nature over. He aspires to 
a lessening of misery and want in pro- 
portion as Christian charity enlightens 
hearts and minds and inflames them 
“to hunger and thirst after justice.” 
He knows, as Christ knew when He 
founded the Church, that there will be 
defections, and as the Founding Fathers 
of this nation knew, when they took a 
chance on freedom, that some would 
abuse it as some always will. But the 
Catholic knows that the maximum of 
betterment is worth striving for here on 
earth, even though it may never be 
attained. He knows that he cannot 
obliterate or legislate away poverty 
and misery, but he also knows that 
charity has a divine efficacy in alleviat- 
ing both. He knows that man has never 
found happiness in physical ease, com- 
fort and material abundance. He has 
the added testimony of history and 
psychology assuring him of the insuffi- 
ciency of temporal life. He knows that 
Christianity is not a religion founded 
to deliver man from his miseries on 
earth, but that it is a historical re- 
ligion based on the fact of the incarna- 
tion and the teachings of the God-Man. 
He knows that it cannot embrace the 
objectives of the Marxists, because its 
purpose has no identity with theirs, 
and that Catholic Christianity will 
never lose or abandon its concern for 
the after-life, that it will ever have an 
orientation that is other-worldly. 


CATHOLICISM AND PATRIOTISM 
ARE NOT MUTALLY EXCLUSIVE 


Coming down to a few of the specific 
politico-social questions of our immedi- 
ate present, I should maintain that the 
true Catholic mind should be distin- 
guished by an addiction to traditional 
concepts of patriotism and freedom. 
The playing down of patriotism on the 
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plea of Christian internationalism is 
unwarranted, to say the least. As with 
individuals, the quality of their charity 
gives worth to the societies or groups 
to which they may be affiliated, so also 
with nations, their worth and excellence 
give value to the family of nations. 
Catholic internationalism is based on 
the truth that the human race is one 
family, that sovereign nations on ethnic 
or geographical bases are associated in 
a family of nations with mutual respect 
and regard for each other’s sovereignty 
and separate existences. The natural 
love and loyalty on the part of citizens 
for fatherland or country is a holy and 
religious virtue. It is an extension of 
the fourth commandment of God in the 
national setting and ensemble. There 
is nothing in the universality of the 
Church or the Catholic concept of in- 
ternational co-operation and law that 
should minimize patriotic loyalty and 
devotion. A slipping into materialistic 
liberalism is indicated by the super- 
ficial regard which some Christian 
writers manifest for love of country. 
As charity is the bond of perfection 
always in the true Catholic view—and 
the axiom has it that charity begins at 
home—an excessive devotedness and 
concern about causes far away at the 
expense of concern for the welfare of 
our own nation and its citizens near 
us, manifests a lack of true charity, 
no matter how high sounding and 
philanthropic our profession of love for 
all mankind may be. 

Another manifestation of the Catho- 
lic mind is reverence for law, especially 
for the priciple of government by law 
over and against government by men. 
The Church has learned well the truth 
of the dictum that power corrupts. 
She has sanctified in her own institu- 
tions the Roman axiom that where there 
is law, there is liberty. She holds per- 
sons accountable for the administration 
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of law and justice, but she never con- 
dones persons becoming a law unto 
themselves, no matter how seemingly 
effective their rule may become. The 
Church like our Founding Fathers 
recognizes and cherishes the inalienable 
rights of man, and law is, in her view, 
their safeguard. Catholics will always 
be constitutionally minded Americans. 
Flippant assertions that times change 
and the Constitution cannot be changed 
into bread and medical care are again 
manifestations of a barter of eternal 
truth for immediate material ad- 
vantage. 


“NO LASTING GOOD 
BY COMPULSION .. .” 


The conservative Catholic can also be 
detected by his reluctance to see good 
accomplished by compulsion. This is 
not because the conservative is not 
devoted to the good, but because he 
knows that all lasting good, all merit, 
arises from choice. Samuel Gompers 
once warned: “No lasting good has 
ever come by compulsion. If we seek to 
force, we but tear apart that which 
united is invincible.” The eagerness 
with which certain social thinkers in 
the Church leap to the defense of com- 
pulsory unionism as a means of attain- 
ing the objectives of labor unionism is 
another indication of how deeply, 
though perhaps imperceptibly, Hegelian 
concepts of all good through the collec- 
tivity has been assimilated from ma- 
terialistic liberalism on assumptions of 
uplift. Such championing of rights of 
compulsion on the part of labor unions 
—imperfect societies—is at variance 
with all Catholic teaching and prac- 
tice. The Church has never granted the 
right of compulsion to any of her own 
dependent (imperfect) organizations, 
no matter how holy their objectives and 
salutary to the general welfare. Pope 
Leo XIII asserted that the Third Order 


of St. Francis, if universally accepted 
by Catholics, would accomplish all the 
spiritual reform and renovation that 
the modern world required according 
to the wishes of his heart. But he no- 
where hinted that the Third Order 
should begin enforcing membership for 
the common good. How can it be said 
that the Church favors compulsory 
membership in labor unions, secular 
and dependent societies, on grounds of 
the common good? It can be advocated 
only by those who live in the momen- 
tum of decades of erroneous social phi- 
losophies—philosophies of distributism 
which, under the cloak of benefiting 
the common man, are in reality deifica- 
tions of collective power. 


IS CAPITALISM A NAUGHTY WORD? 


The careless and subversive whole- 
sale denunciations of the capitalistic 
system in recent years by overly zealous 
but ill-informed social reformers, is 
another scandal of liberalism among 
Catholics. Capitalism is the natural 
outgrowth of property. That it can be 
vitiated and unrestrained no one will 
deny. However, that it is essentially 
evil and inadequate to our changing 
times is the denial of the seventh com- 
mandment of God and the clear teach- 
ing of all the popes in all the encyclicals. 
As recently as December, 1955, Pope 
Pius XII said: 


There is in fact a natural order, even 
if its outward appearance changes 
with historical and social develop- 
ments, but the essential lines remain 
the same; family and property, as 
the basis of providing for individuals, 
then as complimentary factors of 
security, local and _ professional 
groups, and finally the State. 


He prefaced this assertion with a state- 
ment that “in his personal being man 
is not finally ordered to his usefulness 
to society. On the contrary the com- 
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munity exists for man.” This latter 
assertion gives the lie to all who, on the 
plea for advantages to the common 
good, would assert that certain of man’s 
inalienable rights can be disregarded by 
groups and associations other than the 
sovereign State in times of dire emer- 
gency. All these groups, including even 
the State, are, according to the mind of 
the Pope, in existence because of man’s 
basic needs. How can it still be main- 
tained that there is an area of uncer- 
tainty between man’s rights as an indi- 
vidual and the rights of collectivities? 
The rights of collectivities are measured 
by the rights of the individuals whom 
they serve. They can never super- 
sede them in the true Catholic or the 
truly American outlook—decades of 
loose social thinking and propaganda 
notwithstanding. 


NEED FOR RE-APPRAISAL 


Too long have we been given a diet 
of liberalism under the guise of a pro- 
gressive social outlook by self-styled 
socio-economic and educational experts. 
The reflecting Catholic must make 
the Church’s true teachings clear again. 
This is a veritable apostolate in our 
day. Much liberal Catholic literature 
of the past three decades will not bear 
up under a genuine Catholic appraisal 
in the light of age-old Catholic doc- 
trines and a true study of the great 
encyclicals. I am convinced that we 
shall be serving our religion and our 
country if we strive for a newer ap- 
praisal of many trends and schools of 
thought that seem almost entrenched 
in the fields of education and propa- 
ganda as they have been cultivated in 
our recent past. Like all apostolates, 
this one has need of prayer. Perhaps 
the damage done the causes of truth and 
freedom are in themselves results of 
a defection on the part of many of us 
from prayer. The ancients gave us, as 
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a gauge, the lex orandi as the lez 
credendi. The law of prayer is the law 
of faith. We shall find, if we pray with 
the Church, that we can think with the 
Church, and it will be startling, to say 
the least, to check many of our liberal 
socio-theological tracts and treatises 
and see how far they have drifted from 
the concepts of charity, personal ac- 
countability and _ individual — effort 
countenanced and so vividly expressed 
in the sacred liturgy. 

Pope Pius XII reminds us in his 
great encyclical on the liturgy, Medi- 
ator Dei, that “the chief elements of 
divine worship must be interior.” The 
social “we” of the liturgy must have an 
interior singular in each one of us to 
be real. “This recommendation the 
liturgy itself is careful to repeat, as 
often as it prescribes an exterior act 
of worship. Thus we are urged when 
there is question of fasting, for example, 
to give interior effect to our outward 
observance,” the Holy Father declares. 
It is this spiritual action and fruit in 
the individual which gives the social 
expression of the liturgy its cause for 
being. And this same idea of the com- 
munity existing for the individual is 
stressed frequently in recent papal 
teachings. We err if, as many super- 
ficial socio-theological writers, we see 
in the liturgy only the corporate and 
the social. This is as though we were 
to maintain that the outward sign of 
the sacraments is all that there is in 
them. The interior grace is the great 
reality which the sacraments achieve. 
And the disposition for it and its frui- 
tion will always be found to be in 
persons, in individuals. We have to 
make this true liturgical ideal known 
again over and against the “corporate” 
and “communal” misconceptions that 
have been a basis for a strange align- 
ment with Marxist objectives. 














Blessed Innocent XI 


QO, OctToBer 7th of this past year 
Pope Innocent XI, who reigned as Su- 
preme Pontiff from 1676 to 1689, was 
beatified. Not too much is known about 
this Pope, who has been described in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica as one of 
the holiest popes ever to grace the Chair 
of Peter and whose virtues and works 
have been extolled by men who were 
far from friendly toward the Catholic 
Church. 


FROM YOUTH TO CARDINAL 


Benedetto Odescalchi, otherwise 
known as Pope Innocent XI, was born 
on May 19, 1611, in the City of Como, 
which stands on beautiful Lake Como, 
in Lombardy, Italy. His father was 
Livio Odescalchi and his mother, Paola 
Castelli. His was an old family which 
had become rich from trading and which 
could boast of a number of distinguished 
members in the service of the Church. 

Benedetto began his studies with the 
Jesuits in Como and in 1636 he departed 
for Genoa and Rome to continue them. 
His first ambition was to embrace a 
military career. This, however, never 
materialized, for the Spanish Cardinal, 
Cueva, persuaded him to study law. 
Benedetto received his doctorate in Law 
at Naples. At about the same time, and 
as a result of his association with two 
Capuchins, he began to consider the 
ecclesiastical state, but he was not to be 
ordained a priest until after his appoint- 
ment as Bishop of Navara. 

He was recommended to Pope Urban 
VIII by the Cardinals Barberini and 
Pamfili. That Pontiff then made 


By JOSEPH F. X. CEVETELLO 


Odescalchi a Prothonotary Apostolic 
and appointed him a Commissary Gen- 
eral in the Marshes of the Papal States 
where the young prelate discharged his 
duties of collecting taxes for the war 
against the Duke of Ferraro with the 
greatest consideration. 
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After he had fulfilled his next ap- 
pointment—Governor of Macerata— 
efficiently and satisfactorily, Monsi- 
gnor Odescalchi was made president of 
the Apostolic Camera, the former and 
important central board of finance in 
the papal administrative system. The 
young prelate’s ability did not go un- 
noticed or unappreciated. 

On March 6, 1645, Benedetto Odes- 
calchi, at the age of thirty-four, was 
created Cardinal-Deacon, being given 
the Church of Saints Cosmas and 
Damian as his titular Church. Some- 
what later he was made Cardinal-Priest 
of Saint Onofrio. 
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Pope Innocent X sent the newly 
created Cardinal to Ferraro when that 
city was striken by severe famine. The 
Pope introduced him to that city as 
“the father of the poor.” The people 
soon learned to love the generous and 
sympathetic young Cardinal. 

Innocent next appointed Cardinal 
Odescalchi Bishop of Navara in Pied- 
mont. The Cardinal governed the see 
until 1656, proving to be one of the most 
zealous of the many bishops who 
governed that diocese. When the cli- 
mate of Navara proved harmful to his 
health, Odescalchi requested the newly 
elected Pope, Alexander VII, to bestow 
the See of Navara on his brother, 
Giulio Mario Odesealchi. This the 
Pope did. 

In 1656 Cardinal Odescalchi went to 
Rome where he led a quiet and retired 
life at the Curia, taking a prominent 
part in the work of the various congre- 
gations of which he was a member. His 
piety and other remarkable virtues, as 
well as his great love for the poor, edi- 
fied the clergy as well as the people of 
Rome. 


ELECTED POPE 


Pope Clement X, who reigned for six 
years and was already a very old man 
of eighty years when he was elected, 
died on July 22, 1676. Because of the 
interference of secular rulers in the 
affairs of the Conclave, not very many 
cardinals could be considered as candi- 
dates for the chair of Peter. Among the 
few who were papabili were Cardinals 
Cibo and Odescalchi, both men of merit 
and ability. The latter was called the 
“Charles Borromeo of the Sacred Col- 
lege.” He enjoyed the reputation of a 
saint and it was commonly known that 
he had no aspirations to the papal 
throne. 

For more than a month the voting 
took place with none of the cardinals 
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receiving the required number of votes. 
When Benedetto Odescalchi was pro- 
posed, he refused the nomination. On 
the evening of September 20th, the Car- 
dinals, paying no attention to his en- 
treaties, gathered in the chapel, and 
without a single exception insisted upon 
kissing his hand, which was sufficient to 
make him the legitimately elected Head 
of the Church. 

Cardinal Odescalchi, taken by sur- 
prise, burst into sobs and entreated the 
cardinals to elect someone else. Only 
when he was told that the prolongation 
of the conclave would be detrimental to 
the Church did Odescalchi acquiesce. 
He demanded, however, that there be 
a scrutiny in order that everything 
should be in order. All the cardinals, 
except himself, voted for him. He was 
elected September 21, 1676 and took the 
name Innocent XI in memory of Inno- 
cent X who had created him cardinal. 

The newly elected Pope was crowned 
on October 4th, and on November 8th, 
he took possession of St. John Lateran. 


POPE INNOCENT XI 


Innocent was determined to live the 
simple life he had led as a cardinal. He 
allowed himself the minimum of lux- 
uries. His quarters were small and 
simply furnished. He permitted very 
little to be spent on his table, being 
quite satisfied: with simple food. He 
himself remarked that as a cardinal he 
had been rich; as Pope he wished to 
live in poverty. 

His confessor relates many touching 
examples of the Pontiff’s profound hu- 
mility. Innocent discouraged public 
demonstrations in his honor because the 
acclaim and cheers of the people were 
extremely painful to him. To escape 
them, he showed himself to the public 
as little as possible. 

In appearance Innocent was tall and 
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spare with stern features that revealed 
the ascetic. He had a lofty forehead, 
an aquiline nose and a prominent chin. 
According to the custom of the time he 
grew a beard and a mustache. 

Because of the  self-seeking and 
rapaciousness of many persons around 
him, the Pontiff was unwilling to trust 
anyone or to take advice. He wished 
as much as possible to do everything 
himself. Nor would he be influenced 
by pressure or recommendations in the 
appointments which he made. 

In his dealings with others, Innocent 
was ever courteous and kind, notwith- 
standing his gravity. He was most con- 
siderate in his audiences, observing, 
however, a prudent reserve with diplo- 
mats. To those who worked with him 
he showed the utmost consideration. 
In return he expected his workers to be 
conscientious and morally above re- 
proach. 


INNOCENT AND CHURCH REFORMS 


As cardinal, Innocent saw what harm 
nepotism inflicted upon the Church. 
The prestige of the Church and the 
treasury of the Papal States suffered 
drastically from the intrigues and greed 
of “cardinal nephews.” He was deter- 
mined that such would not be the case 
during his reign. On the very evening 
of his election, he sent for his nephew, 
Louis Odescalchi, the twenty-two year 
old son of his brother, Carlo, and told 
him that he was in no way to alter his 
present condition and was to expect no 
special honors or to interfere in the 
government of the Church. Through- 
out his pontificate, Innocent held to this 
rule, helping his relatives, when neces- 
sary, from his own private patrimony. 

So determined was this Pontiff against 
nepotism in any form that as early as 
May, 1677, he began preparing a Bull 
which would put a stop to it once and 
for all. When the final draft of the 





Bull was submitted to the cardinals, 





many objections were presented against 
its opportuneness and against its prac- 
ticality, since, they thought, it was not 
possible to tie the hands of a future 
pope. Seeing that he could not secure 
a majority in the Sacred College, Inno- 
cent gave up his praiseworthy plan. 
Twice more (1681, 1688) the Pontiff 
made efforts to abolish the practice for 
future years, but his plans never mate- 
rialized. 

Innocent’s zeal for reform was 
modelled on that of Pope Adrian VI. 
No one was spared, not even cardinals. 
In a secret consistory he made some 
general remarks about sumptuous car- 
riages and gorgeous liveries, and he 
begged the cardinals to live in a less 
luxurious manner, since such was in- 
compatible with the ecclesiastical state. 
His admonitions had a salutary effect 
on the College of Cardinals. Innocent 
did not hesitate to take to task those 
cardinals who discredited their sacred 
calling. 

In the very first year of his pontifi- 
cate, Innocent showed what importance 
he attached to the bishop’s duty of resi- 
dence. He instituted a Commission of 
Cardinals and Bishops whose duty it 
was to examine the fitness of candidates 
for the episcopate in Italy. 

He saw to it that benefices and dig- 
nities were conferred upon men who 
were capable and deserving, and recom- 
mendations of the greatest rulers could 
not sway him from this. 


He reformed the tribunals and con- 
gregations of the Roman Curia and 
Cancellaria. He insisted that the 
Roman clergy avoid every form of 
luxury and especially wear the cassock. 
He renewed Pope Alexander VII’s de- 
cree to the effect that everyone who was 
to be ordained a priest must first make 
the Spiritual Exercises. Ordination to 
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private titles was not allowed except in 
cases of necessity. Innocent preferred 
fewer priests and religious, but good 
ones. 

The Pope repeatedly impressed upon 
the clergy of Rome their duties as 
pastors of souls, particularly stressing 
the need of preaching the Gospel in a 
simple and practical manner. He in- 
sisted that the parish priests of Rome 
give adequate religious instructions to 
the youth. He charged parents, under 
pain of excommunication, to send their 
children to catechism classes. Innocent 
was anxious that catechetical instruc- 
tions be extended to adults, and even to 
soldiers. 

He was particularly insistent that the 
religious orders live up to the high 
standards of their founders and rules. 
He did not hesitate to send visitators to 
the monasteries of Rome to see that 
their rules and constitutions were ob- 
served, and in June, 1677 he forbade 
all religious in Rome to live outside 
their monasteries. His efforts in this 
regard were not limited to Rome; they 
extended throughout the Church. If he 
attached so much importance to the 
reform of the orders, it was because he 
realized the important place they held 
in the life of the Church. 

He legislated against the evils of 
mendicancy and usury in Rome; usury 
had been practiced for centuries, espe- 
cially by the Jews of the Ghetto. How- 
ever, when these same Jews were 
threatened by the Roman populace in 
1688, Innocent energetically protected 
them. 

He insisted that justice be admin- 
istered not only in the Papal Kingdom, 
but in all nations of the world, remind- 
ing rulers that God appointed sovereigns 
for the people and not the people for 
sovereigns. 

He legislated against immodest and 
unbecoming dress and public immoral- 
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ity. He tried to raise the moral level 
of Rome by dealing with the vice of 
gambling and by taking measures 
against abuses that arose in the enter- 
tainment field. For a time he forbade 
the popular carnivals and then, when 
he finally permitted them, he took suc- 
cessful measures to prevent abuses. 

He issued special decrees concerning 
devotions to and custody of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament and he was most 
anxious that the sick be afforded the 
opportunity of receiving the sacra- 
ments. His solicitude for the sick ex- 
tended also to their material well-being. 

When Innocent took possession of the 
Chair of Peter, the financial condition 
of the Papal States was in sorry condi- 
tion. He insisted on a wise economy in 
every department of the administration 
and suppressed unnecessary offices and 
posts, thus eliminating unnecessary ex- 
pense. By the end of his reign the 
papal finances were on a solid footing. 


INNOCENT AND THE REGALE 


Innocent once remarked that he 
would suffer anything rather than re- 
linguish one right of the Church. He 
proved this when he dared to oppose 
the powerful, but spoiled, Louis XIV 
of France. 

His first conflict with Louis had to do 
with the question of the regale, i.e., the 
right claimed by the kings of enjoying 
the revenues of-a vacant bishopric, and 
of appointing, during the vacancy of a 
see, to certain benefices. In its fifth 
session, the Second Council of Lyons 
(1274) sanctioned the right of the 
regale in those places where custom had 
permitted it, but the Council forebade, 
under pain of excommunication, any 
extension of it to other places. 

The French kings gradually extended 
the right until Louis XIV, by his edict 
of 1673 and its explanation of 1675, de- 
clared it to exist in all the territories 
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subject to the French crown. Only the 
Bishops of Pamiers and Aleth, both 
sympathetic toward Jansenism, dared 
to oppose this innovation. When they 
met with opposition from the crown 
they appealed to their metropolitans. 
The latter took the side of the King, so 
Pope Innocent XI was appealed to. 

Innocent would brook no interference 
with the rights of the Church. The 
Pope received the appeal of the two 
bishops since a question of principle 
was at stake. Because of this, Innocent 
has been unjustly accused of favoring 
Jansenism. 

The Pope appointed a special congre- 
gation to consider the question of the 
regale. In a brief of March 12, 1678, 
Innocent gently brought to Louis’ at- 
tention the decrees of the Council of 
Lyons concerning the extension of the 
“regale” and when Louis turned a deaf 
ear to his exhortation, the Pope ad- 
dressed another brief in which he forci- 
bly, and even threateningly, repeated 
his previous exhortations. When Louis 
did not even reply to the second brief, 
Innocent sent a third brief (March 13, 
1680) which was considerably stronger 
than the two previous ones and in which 
the king was told to beware of the anger 
of heaven. 

This brief, in which the most power- 
ful ruler in Europe was fearlessly taken 
to task, amazed its recipient. However 
much he desired to do so, Louis could 
not ignore the brief since he feared the 
Pope might proceed against him with 
the censures of the Church. Accord- 
ingly, he sent a most courteous reply, 
without considering the question of the 
regale. 

When matters became worse, instead 
of better, Innocent seriously considered 
the publication of a papal constitution 
which would condemn the extension, by 
the King of France, of the right of the 











regale. However, he was counselled to 
use gentler methods. 

In the spring of 1681, the bishops of 
France met in Paris (“Small Assem- 
bly”) and, in a memorandum submitted 
to the king, recommended, among other 
things, a convocation by the king of 
a national assembly or a “General As- 
sembly” of the French clergy. 

In October, 1681, thirty-four bishops 
and thirty-seven other prelates from 
the dioceses of France assembled in 
Paris under the presidentship of 
Francois de Harlay, Archbishop of 
Paris, an unpriestly individual who 
slavishly worked only for the interests 
of the King. The Assembly granted the 
King an extension of the regale and ap- 
proved the following four articles (Gal- 
lican Articles—March 19, 1682): 1) 
kings are subject to the Pope only in 
spiritual matters; nor can he depose 
them; 2) the third and fourth sessions 
of the Council of Constance, which de- 
clared that the Pope’s authority is in- 
ferior to a General Council, still apply; 
3) the exercise of the Apostolic author- 
ity should be regulated by the canons, 
and the Pope must respect the rules, 
customs and institutions of the Church 
of France; 4) the Pope’s judgment, even 
in matters of faith, is not unchangeable, 
unless it is confirmed by the consent of 
the universal Church. 

King Louis approved the “Articles” 
on March 22nd and he gave orders that 
they should be taught in all schools and 
seminaries. These “Articles” were vio- 
lently attacked in many places outside 
of France, and even in France they met 
with strong opposition. 

In the meantime, the Assembly of the 
French Clergy had sent a letter (dated 
February 3, 1682) to the Pope in which 
they dared to instruct him on the 
boundaries of the ecclesiastical and 
secular powers. This letter, together 
with the Declaration of the Assembly of 
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the Clergy approving the extension of 
the right of regale to the whole of 
France, convinced Innocent that some- 
thing definite must be done to rectify 
matters. Accordingly, after consulting 
with the members of the Congregation 
of the “Regale” which had been recon- 
vened for this purpose, the Holy Father 
sent a severe letter to the Assembly of 
the Clergy in which he told them that 
he solemnly condemned all that the 
French clergy had done or decided con- 
cerning the regale. 

Innocent XI agreed to an armistice 
on condition that the Assembly of the 
Clergy be dissolved, which condition 
Louis fulfilled. The Pope refrained 
from condemning the right of regale 
and the four “Articles” for sake of pre- 
serving peace. However, matters were 
far from settled. When Louis presented 
some nominees for certain vacant dio- 
ceses, Innocent refused his approval 
until they should first disavow the four 
“Articles.” The King would not con- 
sent to this. 

When Louis did not live up to his 
agreements, Innocent realized that the 
armistice was a mistake. He felt that 
a decisive step must be taken since 
there was grave danger that the doc- 
trinal errors contained in the four “Ar- 
ticles” might take root in France. Ac- 
cordingly, the Holy Office was instructed 
to draw up a Bull of condemnation. By 
August 15, 1688, the Bull Cum Primum 
was completed, but it’s publication was 
prevented because of new measures of 
violence on the part of Louis XTV. 


LOUIS REVOKES THE 
EDICT OF NANTES 


In the course of his quarrels Louis 
tried to impress the intrepid Innocent 
by repeatedly drawing his attention to 
what was being done in France to re- 
press and “convert” the Huguenots. 
The aged Pontiff was not very im- 
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pressed and did not hesitate to let Louis 
know that it ill agreed with his fight 
against an older heresy to substitute 
new errors in its place. 

When Louis XIV became ruler of 
France, he was convinced that religious 
unity was important for a well-ordered 
state. Accordingly, he decided that the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
had granted the Huguenots certain 
liberties, would accomplish such unity. 
The revocation took place in October, 
1685. 

The King was extremely disappointed 
when Innocent assumed a very reserved 
attitude toward this forced conversion 
of the Huguenots. When the Pontiff 
was informed that many Protestants 
had returned to the Catholic Church, 
he exclaimed: ‘What is the good of it, 
if all the French bishops are schis- 
matics?” 

After much persuasion, Innocent was 
prevailed upon to send a congratulatory 
brief to the King. In his courteous 
letter of thanks the latter could not 
completely disguise his disappointment. 
He had expected more from Innocent; 
he thought Innocent might yield in the 
matter of the regale. The Pope re- 
mained firm in this point, insisting that 
the King look to Almighty God for a 
full reward. 

To satisfy certain factions, Innocent 
praised Louis at the consistory of 
March 18, 1686; and he permitted the 
Te Deum to be sung to commemorate 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
but he also let it be known to certain 
important individuals that persecution 
of heretics helped only to spread heresy, 
and that this particular affair in France 
might have disastrous effects upon the 
Catholics in Protestant countries, 
especially in England. His reserved 
attitude toward the entire matter was 
revealed when he raised to the cardinal- 
ate (1686) Archbishop Le Camus of 
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Grenoble who had publicly protested 
against the persecution of Huguenots. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FRANCHISES 


In the course of time the ambassadors 
of foreign countries in Rome had per- 
mitted themselves the greatest liberties 
in their ambassadorial quarters. Not 
content with their own personal immu- 
nity and privileges, they extended the 
“franchises” to the areas that consti- 
tuted their ambassadorial quarters. 
They disclaimed the right of the papal 
police to enter within the quarter. The 
administration of justice was exclu- 
sively the right of the ambassadors. As 
a result, these “quarters” became the 
refuge of wanted criminals who paid 
well for the “protection” of the am- 
bassadors. The claims of the ambassa- 
dors led to other serious abuses in Rome. 

Innocent justly protested. He could 
not allow these “kingdoms” within his 
kingdom. At the very beginning of his 
pontificate he announced that he would 
not admit to his court any ambassador 
who did not renounce the “right of 
franchise.” He renewed the penalty 
of excommunication which was _ pro- 
nounced against all who pretended in 
the future to possess any such right. 

Eventually all the countries but 
France renounced the right of franchise. 
Louis sent Henry Charles, Marquis of 
Lavardin, to uphold his pretensions. 
Lavardin entered Rome with a large 
following and fully equipped soldiers, 
and he proceeded to make his quarters 
a miniature fortress. 

Innocent refused to recognize the 
Marquis and let him know that he had 
incurred excommunication. When, de- 
spite his excommunication, Lavardin 
attended Midnight Mass and received 
Holy Communion in the French na- 
tional church of St. Louis, the Pontiff 
ordered his Cardinal Vicar to lay an 
interdict on that church. 


The French Parliament was so in- 
censed that it called for a General 
Council, and Lavardin’s insolence 
toward the Holy Father increased. 


Relations with France became con- 
siderably more strained when Innocent 
would not agree to the election of a 
pro-French prelate to the Archbishopric 
of Cologne. The Pontiff very bluntly 
told Louis that he had no right to inter- 
fere in an affair which concerned the 
Emperor in Vienna, if it concerned any 
secular ruler. 


Louis was furious when his candidate 
did not receive the archbishopric. He 
had made the affair of Cologne a trial 
of strength and had been thwarted by 
an old man in Rome, and at a time 
when all the other rulers of Europe 
feared him. 


On September 27, 1688, Louis, before 
the Parliament, appealed to a General 
Council for consideration of his conflict 
with Rome. He ordered the invasion 
of Avignon, which was papal territory, 
kept the Pope’s nuncio, Monsignor 
Ranuzzi, a virtual prisoner in Paris, and 
did other things to show his dislike for 
the aged Pontiff. 

Considerable space has been given 
Innocent’s relation with France since it 
clearly demonstrates the Pontiff’s in- 
trepid determination to safeguard the 
Church’s rights. If the questions of 
the regale and the “franchises” were 
finally settled by later Popes, fullest 
credit must be given to Innocent who 
paved the way by daring to withstand, 
by moral force alone, the encroach- 
ments of a vain and dictatorial king. 


THE HOLY LEAGUE 


For centuries the Turks had enslaved 
certain sections of Eastern Europe. 
Innocent was determined to unite the 
Christian nations against this menace 
and to destroy, once and for all, the 
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power of the crescent. He was greatly 
helped by the Emperor and his allies, 
and considerably hindered and worried 
by the obstacles placed in the way by 
Louis XIV, who was fearful of the 
power such a league might give to his 
enemy, Emperor Leopold I. 

The Pontiff sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the nations of the 
Holy League, encouraging cardinals, 
churches and nations to do likewise. 

It was the army of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, which finally defeated 
the armies of the Turks and broke their 
power in Europe. 

If it were not for Innocent’s financial 
aid and his encouragement and deter- 
mination to unite Christendom against 
a common foe, the Holy League could 
hardly have succeeded. The Feast of 
the Holy Name of Mary, which the uni- 
versal Church celebrates on September 
12th, was instituted by this Pontiff to 
commemorate the liberation of Vienna 
from the attacking Turks. 


TRUE SHEPHERD OF HIS FLOCK 


Soon after his election, Innocent in- 
structed his ambassadors to convey to 
the respective sovereigns his willingness 
to do all in his power for the attainment 
of world peace. 

When a conference took place at 
Nymeguen, Holland, for the purpose of 
bringing peace to Europe, Innocent sent 
Archbishop Luigi Bevilacqua as his 
representative with instructions to do 
all in his power to help bring peace to 
Christian nations. However, the Arch- 
bishop was not to meddle in the affairs 
of Protestant countries since it would 
be unseemly for the Pope’s nuncio 
openly and directly to act in the interest 
of heretical princes. The work of the 
nuncio impressed Protestant representa- 
tives as well as Catholic. 

Ever mindful of his position as Vicar 
of Christ, Innocent made every effort 
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to defend the Faith against pernicious 
doctrines. In the decree of August 28, 
1687, he condemned sixty-eight Quietis- 
tic propositions of Miguel de Molinos. 
Time and again he condemned books 
containing false doctrines and on sev- 
eral occasions he proscribed certain 
dangerous moral teachings. 

Innocent tried to alleviate the sad 
conditions of Catholics in Protestant 
countries and he encouraged his priests 
to seek the conversion of Protestant 
rulers and their subjects. He estab- 
lished missions in pagan lands and 
helped in every way toward their con- 
tinuation. 


SAINTLY PONTIFF DIES 


Innocent was a robust man of sixty- 
six when he ascended the throne of 
Peter, though as early as 1676 he seemed 
to have had symptoms of kidney 
trouble. His health was affected by his 
excessive fasting and the cares of his 
office, which caused sleepless nights, 
thus seriously taxing his strength. The 
attacks of gout, which began in 1682 
and continued until his death, often con- 
fined him to his bed and still oftener to 
his room. 

In July, 1689, the Pontiff’s health 
was in serious condition and the 
seventy-nine year old man saw that the 
end was at hand. In order to prepare 
for it, he refused to have anything to 
do with official affairs. 

Few were admitted to his sickroom. 
His personal physician, Lancise, and his 
confessor were the only ones who had 
frequent access to him. He was com- 
pletely resigned to God’s will and his 
constant prayer was: “O God, increase 
my pains, but give me patience.” 

As the Pontiff’s condition became 
more serious, Holy Viaticum was given 
on August 8th and, two days later, Ex- 
treme Unction was administered. Pope 
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Innocent XI breathed his last on Au- 
gust 12, 1689, after having governed the 
Church twelve years, ten months and 
twenty-three days. 

During his lifetime Innocent was 
considered a holy Pontiff. Even the 
Romans who resented his reforms and 
who saw so little of him could not help 
but admit that the Holy Father was one 
of the Church’s holiest men. The Swiss 
Guard had great difficulty in restraining 
the thousands who visited the dead 
Pope from snatching pieces of his gar- 
ments for relics. 

Innocent was finally laid to rest in 
St. Peter’s Basilica where his remains 
now repose beneath a worthy monument 
erected by his nephew, Livio Odescalchi. 

Steps for the beatification of this 
holy Pontiff were begun during the 
pontificate of Clement XI and con- 






tinued under Clement XII and Benedict 
XIV. Strong opposition from the 
French government caused the discon- 
tinuance of his cause. 

With all obstacles removed, the Holy 
See finally renewed the cause of this 
great Vicar of Christ, and now, he who 
faithfully fulfilled the duties of his great 
office despite many obstacles, who re- 
moved many abuses and instituted im- 
portant reforms, who thought of the 
poor and the sick but not of himself, 
who was parsimonious as far as his own 
person was concerned, yet liberal and 
generous for the common good, who 
would suffer death rather than relin- 
guish one right of the Church, who de- 
spite the many cares of his office could 
advance in sanctity, he, Innocent XI 
has received the deserved title and 
honor of “Blessed.” 
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Observations on 
Fast and Abstinence 


I. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


, PRESENT ARTICLE will offer a 
combination of moral theology and 
canon law, as applied to the laws of fast 
and abstinence. However, principal at- 
tention will be given to various canoni- 
cal aspects of the matter, to positive 
legislation, to current dispensations, and 
to their interpretation. In some in- 
stances, there will be reference to topics 
previously discussed in the pages of this 
Review, because such reference has 
been deemed advisable in view of the 
approaching Lenten season. 

Perhaps it would be well at the out- 
set to offer the obvious reminder that 
the law of abstinence and the law of 
fast are really distinct precepts, al- 
though they frequently or usually bind 
on the same day. Keeping this distinc- 
tion in mind may help to avoid difficulty 
at times. Furthermore, from experience 
the writer thinks it prudent to mention 
also that articles such as this must be 
written well in advance of publication, 
and that, consequently, they cannot 
take into account subsequent decrees or 
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authentic interpretations published at 
the beginning of Lent. 

The law ot abstinence forbids the eat- 
ing of flesh meat and of soup or broth 
made from meat, but not of eggs, milk, 
or dairy products, or of condiments 
(seasoning), even though the seasoning 
be made from animal fat. The flesh 
meat forbidden is that of mammals and 
birds, but not that of fish, frogs, turtles, 
snails, clams, crabs, etc. Should there 
be doubt as to which category the flesh 
belongs, local usage may be called upon 
to solve the doubt. If it persists and is 
reasonable, the law of abstinence does 
not bind.* The uniform regulations now 
in effect in most of the United States 
state simply in one part that, on days 
of abstinence, meat and soup or gravy 
made from meat may not be taken.’ 
The text of the regulations, like the 
Code of Canon Law, merely states the 
law, without undertaking to interpret 
or to amplify that law. 


COMPLETE AND 
PARTIAL ABSTINENCE 


The distinction now made between 
complete and partial abstinence may 
seem to be new in theory, but it had 
already been widely used in connection 
with the so-called workingmen’s indult 


* Canon 1250. 

* The Sacred Canons, by John Abbo and 
Jerome D. Hannan (St. Louis, Herder, 1952), 
Volume II, p. 505. 

*Canon Law Digest, by T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J. (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1934), Volume 
III, p. 497. 
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of times past. That indult allowed 
partial abstinence to workingmen and 
their families on certain days.* That 
is, it permitted to them the eating of 
meat once aday. The benefits formerly 
granted to workingmen, and well do we 
remember the discussions as to who 
were included under that term, are now 
extended to all of the faithful who are 
bound by the law of abstinence. 

The distinction between complete and 
partial abstinence is simple. On days 
of complete abstinence, the meat and 
meat products forbidden by Canon 1250 
may not be eaten at all. On days of 
partial abstinence, these things may be 
eaten once, and that at the principal 
meal. It is suggested that, instead of 
using only the terms “complete and par- 
tial,” we shall do better, when announc- 
ing days of abstinence, to explain that 
on days of partial abstinence meat is 
permitted once, and that at the princi- 
pal meal. - Although the words ‘com- 
plete” and “partial” are not difficult of 
comprehension, we know how easily 
pulpit announcements are missed or 
misunderstood. The few clarifying 
words will be worth the moment or two 
they take to speak them. 

The customary diocesan regulations 
state that everyone over seven years of 
age is bound to observe the law of ab- 
stinence. This is merely a re-affirma- 
tion of the general norm set down in 
Canon 12 to determine who are subject 
to the laws of the Church. Unless an 
exception be made in a particular case, 
the rule is that Church laws bind all 
who are baptized, who have attained 
the use of reason, and who have com- 
pleted their seventh year. Following 
the directions set down for the canoni- 
cal computation of time, we find that a 
person is not bound to abstain on his 


*Compendium Theologiae Moralis, by 
Aloysius Sabetti, SJ., revised by Timothy 
Barrett, S.J. (New York, Pustet, 1931), p. 327. 





seventh birthday.® The reason is that 
the day on which he was born does not 
count legally in computing his age, and, 
consequently, he does not complete his 
seventh year until he completes his 
seventh birthday. The law begins to 
bind, therefore, on the day after a child’s 
seventh birthday, and continues to bind 
for the rest of his life, unless there be a 
dispensation or other excusing cause of 
some kind. 

Following upon what has just been 
written, perhaps attention should be 
called to the fact that anyone over seven 
who does not have the use of reason is 
not bound by merely ecclesiastical laws. 
Therefore, if there be in a parish or in 
an institution someone who is so men- 
tally deficient that he lacks the use of 
reason, or who has lost the habitual use 
of reason, from whatever cause, that in- 
dividual is not obliged to abstinence. 
Perhaps, in some isolated instance, this 
rule would provide a solution to the 
case of the “meat left over,” which can- 
not safely be kept until after the days 
of abstinence. 


THE LAW OF FAST 


The law of fast permits only one full 
meal a day, but it does not forbid that 
some food be taken in the morning and 
evening, observing the approved custom 
of the place as regards the quantity and 
kind of food. The essence of the law 
of fast, therefore, consists in the taking 
of only one full meal a day. Unless 
that prescription be observed, there is 
no fast.7. Small amounts of food taken 
at various times outside of meals, al- 
though not more than venially sinful in 
themselves, can coalesce and eventually 


*Canon 34, §3, n. 3. 

*Canon 1251, §1. 

7 Theologia Moralis, by Thomas A. Iorio, 
S.J. (D’Auria, Naples, 1946), Volume IT, n. 296. 
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constitute sufficient matter to be the 
equivalent of a second full meal. How- 
ever, once this happens, that is, once the 
essence of the law is defeated by the 
taking of two full meals, the law of fast 
ean no longer be observed or fulfilled 
on that day. If this degree of coales- 
cence be reached deliberately and with- 
out proportionate reason, the violation 
of the law is gravely sinful, because the 
law of fast is a grave precept. 

The Code of Canon Law ruled out 
any customs or laws, existing at the 
time the Code went into effect, which 
would forbid the taking of meat and of 
fish at the same meal. It is doubtful 
that, in this region, any problem is en- 
countered today in this regard. How- 
ever, the second part of the same sen- 
tence in the canon expresses a rule 
which sometimes is not adverted to. 
The law there declares that it is not for- 
bid to interchange the evening collation 
with the full meal. No special permis- 
sion or particular cause is needed to 
make this change. Occasionally a book 
of religious instruction will say that this 
exchange may be made, if there is a 
good reason for it. The law itself does 
not require such a reason. The matter 
is left to the individual’s free choice. 

The uniform regulations adopted sev- 
eral years ago in the United States, 
after stating that on days of fast only 
one full meal is allowed, add the follow- 
ing: “Two other meatless meals, suffi- 
cient to maintain strength, may be taken 
according to each one’s needs; but to- 
gether they should not equal another 
full meal.” The report of the Bishops’ 
Committee on these regulations has this 
to say about the provision just quoted. 


Here the “relative norm” has been 
incorporated in the adopted formula, 
because experience shows that this 
norm makes it possible for most per- 


*Canon 1251, §2. 
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sons to fast, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, most persons cannot fast accord- 
ing to the “absolute norm” of two and 
eight ounces respectively. The rela- 
tive norm has been approved by the 
Bishops for common use in Belgium, 
England, Ireland, the Netherlands, as 
well as in some dioceses in Canada. 
In the United States it was found 
that the relative norm was being used 
in at least fifty-seven Archdioceses 
and Dioceses, and it had been par- 
tially adopted in twenty others 
(Note: This statement was made in 
1951). 

The relative norm is not contrary 
to the Code of Canon Law, and was 
in use in many places in Europe be- 
fore Saint Alphonsus Liguori intro- 
duced the absolute norm of two and 
eight ounces respectively, to help 
scrupulous persons to make up their 
minds as to how much food they 
might take on a fast day. 

According to the relative norm, the 
person who is fasting is allowed to 
take that amount of food at the lesser 
meals which will be sufficient for him 
to do his daily work properly without 
undue inconvenience. This amount 
will differ for each person.® 


Clearly, no hard and fast rule can be 
set down to determine mathematically 
how much food is permitted to any in- 
dividual on a day of fast. That was 
partially the problem with the absolute 
norm of two and eight ounces. Many 
feared that they might be exceeding 
these strictly determined quantities. 
The decision as to how much food is 
permitted in the additional two meals, 
under the present relative norm of fast- 
ing, must necessarily be a personal and 
subjective one. In the making of this 
decision, the purpose of the collation 
must be considered. That purpose, as 
expressed in diocesan regulations, is that 


* Bouscaren, op. cit., p. 503. In a preliminary 
footnote on p. 498, Father Bouscaren observes 
that the commentary from which the above 
quotation is given forms an integral part of 
the report made to the Bishops by the Epis- 
copal Committee on Fast and Abstinence. 
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the other repasts be “sufficient to main- 
tain strength according to each 
one’s needs.”” The matter, therefore, is 
left to the reasonable judgment and dis- 
cretion of the individual concerned, 
based upon his concrete local and per- 
sonal circumstances. But his collation 
may not approach the semblance of a 
second full meal. In other words, the 
minor repast should be appreciably less 
than a person’s full meal.?° 


EATING BETWEEN MEALS: LIQUIDS 


According to the regulations, ‘eating 
between meals is not permitted; but 
liquids, including milk and fruit juices, 
are allowed.” The report of the Bish- 
ops’ Committee explains that, with ap- 
proval being given to the relative norm 
of fast, it seems reasonable that eating 
between meals should not be allowed. 
The report states that the axiom, “frus- 
tulum ne potus noceat,”’ allowing one 
to take a morsel of food once or twice a 
day, was adopted by theologians work- 
ing on the basis of the strict, absolute 
norm of fasting.?! 

However, although food is not al- 
lowed between meals, liquids are per- 
mitted. Here we must distinguish be- 
tween the law of fast and the law, or 
discipline, of the Eucharistic fast. Un- 
der this recently established discipline, 
we are permitted to take something per 
modum potus (after the manner of 
liquid) before Mass or Holy Commun- 
ion, if certain conditions be fulfilled. 
So far as Eucharistic fast is concerned, 
it makes no difference how nourishing 
this liquid is. Provided that the sub- 
stance, whatever it be, can be poured 
and drunk, it can be taken per modum 
potus. That is why it is lawful, all 


Cf. the article, “Relative Norm of Fast: 
Historical Concept and Function,” by John 
Rogg Schmidt, in The Jurist, April, 1952, p. 
187. 

™ Bouscaren, op. cit., p. 504. 





other things being equal, to take an 
eggnog (non-alcoholic!), tomato soup, 
or a malted milk, all quite nutritive, 
before Mass or Holy Communion, as 
well as lighter liquids such as coffee, 
tea, or milk. 

This is not true of the law of fast. 
When we say that liquids may be taken, 
we must understand “liquids” in a some- 
what different sense. For example, it is 
not lawful to take soup or broth be- 
tween meals, or to drink milk shakes or 
malted milks between meals on a day 
of fast. There has been some misunder- 
standing with regard to these last, 
namely, milk shakes and malts. The 
point is clearly explained by the Bish- 
ops’ Committee. 

“Only ordinary or homogenized milk 
is allowed. Such combinations as 
malted milk, milk shakes and the like 
are not included in the term ‘milk.’ On 
the other hand, combinations based on 
skim milk and a coloring or special 
flavoring, such as the so-called ‘choco- 
late milk,’ are considered a drink rather 
than a food and are allowed.’’!” 

We know, of course, that cream in 
one’s tea or coffee is permitted, as is 
sugar in tea or coffee. The new regula- 
tions have changed nothing in this re- 
spect. However, a change has been 
effected, or at least approved, and dis- 
putes have been ended, by giving ex- 
plicit permission for both milk and fruit 
juices. Quite commonly these were re- 
garded as being forbidden, because of 
their nutritive value. Some theologians, 
nevertheless, expressed the opinion that 
these liquids would be permissible be- 
tween meals on a fast day, because, like 
wine and beer in certain European coun- 
tries, milk and fruit juices in the United 
States are regarded as beverages and 
not as a food. This opinion is now 
sanctioned in the uniform regulations. 


12 Loc. cit. 
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AGE LIMITS FOR FASTING 


Mention, perhaps, should be made at 
this point of the age limits for fasting. 
The regulations promulgated by the 
bishops state that “everyone over 21 
and under 59 years of age is also bound 
to fast.” This means that on the day 
after one’s twenty-first birthday the 
obligation of fasting begins. Reference 
to the canonical computation of age was 
made previously, in speaking of absti- 
nence. Here we shall discuss the appli- 
sable rules in somewhat greater detail. 

A person is not bound to fast on his 
twenty-first birthday. Once the obli- 
gation begins, it perdures until the be- 
ginning of the sixtieth year, according 
to the wording of Canon 1254, §2. That 
is why our regulations, given in English, 
read that one must fast if he is under 
fifty-nine years of age. We speak of a 
man as being fifty-eight years old until 
the day of his fifty-ninth birthday. 
Once he passes that date, while we com- 
monly say that he is fifty-nine years 
old, he has actually begun his sixtieth 
year. That is the dividing line, canoni- 
cally, between fasting and non-fasting. 


In the next HPR issue 


In accordance with what was said above 
about completing a year legally, it is 
necessary that the fifty-ninth birthday 
be completed, before the fifty-ninth 
year is completed and the sixtieth year 
is begun.!% 

A birthday, therefore, is the final day 
of whatever period is ending, that of 
freedom from obligation for the younger 
person, or that of being obliged by law 
for the older person. The birthday it- 
self climaxes the period in question. 
Therefore, it gives a false impression to 
say that a person must fast from 
twenty-one to sixty, giving a literal 
translation only of the numbers used 
in the Code of Canon Law. Some un- 
fortunate individuals might, as a con- 
sequence, think themselves obliged to 
fast for an extra year. 


7 Cf. Canon 34, §3, n. 3, which says that the 


first day is not counted in the computation of 
years, if the starting point of the computation, 
in this case, being born, does not coincide with 
midnight. 


(The second, and final, article of this 
series will be published in the February 
issue.) 





our February issue. 





We most heartily recommend to our readers “The Catholic Press—Timid 
Souls Need Not Apply” written by Father Robert E. Kekeisen, Associate 
Editor of the Register System of Newspapers. This article will lead off 
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Rome on the 
Hungarian Revolution 


The prolonged and bloody riots that 
convulsed Hungary this fall have by 
now taken their place in the sad history 
of our times, whatever may be their 
consequences in the days and years that 
lie ahead. No lover of freedom could 
help but feel deeply sympathetic toward 
the efforts of the people of that enslaved 
and quite Catholic land, among whose 
nine million citizens are six million 
Catholics, to throw off the yoke of 
Russian domination. While the Com- 
munist party is still very powerful, yet 
the move against the Reds was in the 
right direction. At this writing the out- 
come is still not clear and will probably 
remain uncertain for some time to come. 

While the rioting was at its height, 
L’Osservatore Romano for October 26 
came out with an article of considerable 
interest and importance. It was an ap- 
peal for the cessation of bloodshed and 
it was featured on the first page of the 
semi-official publication. Despite the 
fact that in appearance the article did 
not differ from other material in the 
daily, there were strong reports circulat- 
ing in Rome and abroad to the effect 
that Pope Pius XII himself authored 


the piece. Assuredly the tenor of it and 
its graceful wording were suggestive of 
previous papal statements along the 
same lines. 

The article referred to the recent 
grievous events in Hungary as having 
profoundly stirred the Catholic world, 
and adverted to the demands on Chris- 
tian charity evoked by the conflict. It 
pleaded that the slaughter should cease 
and that the desperate cries of those 
who, under cannon fire, demanded bread 
and freedom, should be heard. These 
oppressed Hungarian people, the article 
went on to say, called for respect and 
acknowledgment of fundamental human 
rights, a respect now “crushed in the 
name of a progress that today appears 
to be dripping with tears and blood.” 

The item in L’Osservatore further de- 
clared that right natural order cannot 
be established by force of arms, but only 
by a true regard for man’s dignity and 
his inalienable prerogatives. It con- 
cluded on a note familiarly found in so 
many of the messages of Pope Pius XII: 
true peace can be constructed only on a 
basis of justice and charity. 


RELEVANCE 
There can be little doubt but that the 
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author of this ringing denouncement of 
violence envisioned the Communists as 
the prime cause of this tragic civil war. 
But it is also noteworthy that the Pope 
(if he is the one who wrote it) did not 
seem to countenance force of arms as a 
means to achieve the good desired, even 
when tanks and guns are commanded 
by anti-Reds. 

The terrible truth is that violence be- 
gets violence, and only love and mutual 
human respect can provide the basis for 
any abiding tranquillity of social order. 
Of course, the problem is infinitely com- 
plicated when one side, at least, believes 
that the only morality is one of expedi- 
ency and that anything goes when the 
aim is Communization. The Hungarian 
revolt is a further demonstration of the 
truth of the adage: “An empire carved 
out by the sword must be held at the 
sword’s point.” 

At the same time that the Vatican 
paper carried its vigorous protest 
against the brutal attacks carried out 
by the Russian enforcers, the New York 
Times (with rare appositeness) observed 
editorially: 


The mask of Soviet friendship for the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, the lies of 
Communist benevolence, the smiling 
visage presented by the post-Stalin 
“new look,” all these have been ripped 
to shreds by the Russian tanks and 
bullets. . . . The moral force of our 
outrage and horror must be thrown 
into the battle. 


That is precisely what the Vatican’s 
unofficial press has done, and probably 
in the words of the Holy Father himself. 


The Pope Speaks on a 
Just Economy 


Reminiscent of the warning of Pope 
Pius XII in his Christmas message of 
December 24, 1952, the Sovereign 
Pontiff has once again, in a recent ad- 
dress to the Social Week of Italian 
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Catholics meeting in Bergamo, called for 
a recognition of the role of ethics and 
the primacy of spiritual values in na- 
tional economy and in private industry. 

Wrote the Pope in his 1952 message: 


Unquestionably, modern industrial 
enterprise has had its beneficial re- 
sults; but the problem which presents 
itself today is this: “Will a world in 
which the only economic form to find 
recognition is a vast productive sys- 
tem, be equally capable of exerting 
a happy influence upon social life in 
general and upon the three funda- 
mental institutions of the family, the 
state and private property?” We 
must answer that the impersonal 
character of such a world is in con- 
trast with the wholly personal in- 
clination of those institutions which 
the Creator has given to human 
society.’ 

In his latest declaration, of particular 
significance to any economy that is so 
mechanized that workers are in danger 
of being turned into morons, the Holy 
Father stated: 

An effort is being made in the name 
of science to exclude ethics from the 
economy. This is a painful aspect of 
that process of de-Christianization, 
which, having separated social life 
from its source, which is God, has 
given rise to a civilization which is 
without a soul and has reduced man, 
in a certain sense, to a mere comple- 
ment of his machines. 

The Pope acknowledged that any na- 
tional economy must indeed be organ- 
ized to fulfill ever better its aim: the 
satisfaction of man’s needs. But it is 
dangerous, he pointed out, to subordi- 
nate the honest to the useful, and it is 
illusory to believe that the satisfaction 
of economic needs is sufficient to replace 
the legitimate exigencies of the human 
spirit, superior as it is to matter. This 
means that production must always find 

* Siz Social Documents of His Holiness Pope 


Pius XII (Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.), p. 47. 
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room for the proper consideration of 
man’s dignity, and this recognition the 
Pope described as “ethical exigency.” 

Excessive capitalistic liberalism, 
which regards the maximum profit of 
the owner as almost the exclusive aim 
of production, is contrary to this basic 
ethical norm which stresses the dignity 
of the human person with its emphasis 
on spiritual values. There cannot be, 
explained the Pontiff, “inhuman ex- 
ploitation of labor and man’s subservi- 
ence to the machine.” 


The Pope further reaffirmed the tradi- 
tional position of the Church on the 
matter of private ownership of property, 
namely, that the correct organization of 
economic life demands the recognition 
and respect of the private ownership of 
the means of production. But created 
goods, material possessions, wealth, are 
ordained by God, not for static and 
unproductive possession, nor for the 
unlimited and exclusive enrichment of a 
few, but for the satisfaction of all men’s 
needs. 


The securing of the objective of prop- 
erty, i.e., the welfare of all men, can- 
not be entrusted entirely to private en- 
terprise nor to the free play of economic 
forces. It is the duty of the state, as 
the promoter of the common good, to 
hold people to social duties and—within 
the limits of what is just and honest— 
to regulate a nation’s economic activi- 
ties in harmony with the common good. 
But this governmental planning must 
never, reminded the Pontiff, be so total 
as to extinguish private enterprise in 
the vain effort to attain an impossible 
ideal of perfect equality among all men. 


There must be always a fraternal 
collaboration between capital and labor. 
In a paternal context of admonition 
both to employers and to unions, the 
Pope concluded his significant remarks 
to the delegates: 


The various parts of the social organ- 
ism are not made to fight each other, 
but to complete each other in a fruit- 
ful harmony of activities and works. 
Workmen’s organizations have been 
encouraged by the Church, not that 
they may fight against management, 
but in order to promote harmony be- 
tween capital and labor, in this way 
reaching the economic ends to which 
they justly aspire. 


RELEVANCE 


Whatever may be the situation of 
capital-labor in other parts of the 
world, right here in the U.S.A. it would 
be unrealistic to suppose that there is 
much in the way of exploitation of the 
workingman, at least not in a fiscal 
sense. With the possible exception of 
some types of labor, the various mini- 
mum-wage laws, federal and state, have 
assured the vast majority of America’s 
labor market a fair share in the national 
income. 

It is noteworthy that the Holy Father 
does not limit his remarks to the issue 
of money paid for work done. He re- 
peatedly refers in this address to the 
need for industry to recognize the dig- 
nity of men; to respect his personality ; 
to avoid that depersonalization that is 
so shattering to the rightful aspirations 
of man’s spirit. He deplored that ex- 
cessive industrialization which smothers 
a man in the metal of the machines with 
which he works—“ex homine, machina.” 

Verifying the important idea which 
Pope Pius XII is here presenting to the 
world of management-labor, there was 
a remarkable study made a while ago 
by Dr. Robert McMurray, a distin- 
guished Chicago psychologist who 
specializes in labor and management 
relation. He discovered, after ten years 
of work with 180,000 employees of 127 
companies, that most of the trouble be- 
tween the two sides does not stem from 
dissatisfaction with pay or even with 
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worries about job security. It is 
founded rather on a sense of emotional 
frustration on the part of the employees 
who feel, often without realizing it, 
that they are ignored as human persons, 
and accordingly they crave improve- 
ment in the emotional situation sur- 
rounding their jobs. 

One effective and practical way to 
bring about an amelioration is to pro- 
vide channels for opinion to flow from 
workers to management. Modern 
workers in offices and factories now get 
a plethora of managerial opinions in the 
company’s papers and bulletins, but 
only a very thin dribble of employee- 
opinion is allowed to work itself up- 
ward. The workers naturally want to 
feel that they count in the total picture 
of production; they want to know that 
what they think and feel is important. 

It is really a never ceasing source of 
astonishment to perceive the insight 
and wisdom of the Holy Father in his 
messages to a stricken world, and the 
good sense in the remedies he proposes 
for the world’s ills. It is surely a dig- 
nity as well as a challenge to the Pope’s 
co-laborers: the bishops and priests of 


Christ’s Church, to help disseminate 
Rome’s saving advice. 


Chicago Parish Church 


Named Minor Basilica 


By a recent Apostolic Letter, the 
church of “Our Lady of Sorrows” on 
Jackson Boulevard in Chicago and un- 
der the care of the Servite Fathers, has 
been elevated to the rank of a minor 
basilica.* 

The document makes special men- 
tion of the size of the parish (3,000 
souls) ; the splendid architectural quali- 
ties of the edifice; the beauty of the 
main altar; the extraordinary statue of 
the Sorrowful Mother; the excellence of 
the pipe organ. Reference is also made 
to the large number of Servites engaged 
in various parochial and educational 
activities centered there. The Pope 
takes cognizance of their devotion to 
duty and of their skill in the conduct of 
the parish, sources of great good: 
“  . . unde superna munera uberrime 
effluant.. . .” 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
611-613. 
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Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Unwholesome fear or healthful respect? 
(2) “Can” vs. “May” 
(3) Conclusion: A wholesome fear of di- 
vine wrath is needed for peace of soul. 


A great deal has been written and 
spoken about the notion of fear, and I 
am sure that all of you have been ex- 
posed to such thinking in one form or 
another. A great deal of the thinking 
has been sound, and an equally great 
deal has been confusing, to say the 
least. It is regrettable that our rapidly 
moving generation has seen fit to by- 
pass sound reflection; we have little 
patience with the man who defines his 
terms, and we urge his return to his 
ivory tower. 


UNWHOLESOME FEAR OR 
HEALTHFUL RESPECT 


Now juvenile deliquency, for ex- 


Peace through Fear 


ample, is considered to be an old topic 
by too many people. The ugly fact is 
that it is still with us, as much a 
menace as a tragedy. Some of our ad- 
vanced and liberal thinkers have sold 
the people on the notion that fear in- 
hibits and is dangerous to the person- 
ality. There was no effort in this, how- 
ever, to define terms, to distinguish 
proper authority from tyranny, to 
separate the ideas of fear and respect. 
The result is that so many of our young 
people are growing up with no respect 
for their parents, and the fourth com- 
mandment of God is a mockery. We are 
obliged by the law of God to respect 
civil authority as well as ecclesiastical 
authority; our advanced thinkers, how- 
ever, have broadcast the general notion 
that authority is nothing more than an 
agency that is meant to repress freedom 


of action. Unwholesome fear has been 
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identified with respect for authority. 

If we were at this moment to assess 
the value of the liberal and progressive 
thinking of the day, we might use the 
pragmatic yardstick and ask, “What 
are the results?” 

When parental authority is flaunted, 
is the home happy? When our young 
people refer to peace officers as a “bunch 
of dirty cops,” is there peace in the 
community? When nations have no 
respect for their own words and when 
treaties are used only to gain time for 
building up a larger war machine, how 
easy is the peace in God’s own world? 
If there is no fear of God’s punishment, 
no respect for his law, can there be 
peace? Fear of God, respect for au- 
thority—of such is peace and freedom 
made. 


“CAN” VS. “MAY” 


Fundamental] to all of this, of course, 
is a widespread ignorance about free- 
dom. Everyone talks about freedom, 
but how many understand it? Is free- 
dom the ability to do what I want, to 
say what I want, to think what I want? 
If that is the case, then law is an in- 


fringement on human liberty. Do you 
remember the grade-school teacher who 
used to correct you on the usage of the 
words “can” and “may”? Well, I can 
commit murder, but may I? I can, 
that is, I have the power to steal or 
blaspheme or betray my country, but 
may I? I have the power to do all these 
things, but I do not have the right. 
“Can” versus “may,” “power” versus 
“right”—there, in a word, is the dif- 
ference between liberty, on the one 
hand, and license on the other. Laws 
are drawn up against license and for 
the guarantee of freedom. 

It is slightly ludicrous, then, to con- 
sider authority as anything but a means 
to peace in the home, in the city, in the 
nation, in the world, for fear of God 
is one step in the direction of eternal 
living with the Prince of Peace. How 
else may I have peace in my own soul 
unless I realize that God’s command- 
ments are the clear directions which 
He, in His infinite goodness, gave to 
me that I might find my way home. I 
am happy, not when I do what I want; 
I am happy when I do what I ought, 
what my Maker wants. 


Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 
When There Can Be Peace 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Where and what is peace? 
(2) Principles of peace 
(3) Conclusion: There will be no peace in 
this world until we turn our hearts 
and minds to Christ. 


Not rarely do we see the very law or 
discover relations between civilized 
peoples violated. It happens that open 
cities, farming towns and villages are 
terrorized, burned and devastated by 
bombardment. Citizens unarmed and 
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even infirm, staggering old people and 
innocent children, all are deprived of 
roof and often even killed. For such 
grave ills can some other remedy be 
hoped for them than that which comes 
from Christ, His spirit and His doc- 
trine which must permeate the very 
essence of civilized society? 


WHERE AND WHAT IS PEACE? 


Only Christ, with His law and His 
grace, can renew and restore private 
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as well as public customs, re-establish 
a just relationship between right and 
duty, be a brake on immoderate desire 
for conquest, repress passions and 
temper and perfect a rigid and cool 
justice with the breath of charity. He 
who could give orders to winds and 
storms and calm billows, He alone can 
equally bend the will of men toward 
brotherly love. With relations between 
peoples happily and freely arranged 
not by force, but according to rules of 
truth, justice and charity, swords are 
lowered and hands finally meet in the 
sign of understanding and friendship. 

Our hearts are plagued by many bit- 
ter anxieties. If in many places peace 
is in some form established and signed 
treaties exist, the germs and the venom 
of former enmities linger; there can 
be no stable peace or lasting treaties— 
though made after long and difficult 
negotiations—unless there be a return 
of mutual charity to appease hate and 
to banish enmity. There is no peace 
save in the reign of Christ. 

Let us consider five fundamental 





principles of peace. First, to assure 
the right to life and independence of all 
nations, large, small, weak or strong. 
Second, nations must be liberated from 
the heavy slavery of armaments and 
the danger that material force, instead 
of serving to protect rights, becomes 
the tyrannical violator of them. Third, 
any reorganization of international 
neighborliness should conform with the 
maximum of human wisdom for all 
parties concerned. Fourth, all juri- 
dical documents deserve at all events 
benevolent examination to meet them 
in a peaceful way and, where it appears 
necessary, by means of equitable, wise 
and unanimous revision of treaties. 
Finally, a better and more complete 
settlement will be imperfect and con- 
demned to absolute failure, if those who 
guide the destinies of peoples, and the 
people themselves, refuse to submit and 
subject themselves to the unshakable 
laws of Divine Providence. “My peace 
I leave you, my peace I give unto you; 
for this purpose I have come into the 
world.” 


Septuagesima Sunday 
Christ the Worker 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Nothing is hidden to God. 

(2) Poverty is neither good nor bad in 
itself. 

(3) Conclusion: Let us follow Christ the 
Worker while we toil here, and enjoy 
Christ, our last end, in heaven as 
reward. 


The world waited for centuries for its 
Redeemer, and when He came it was 
to a very small town. He came prac- 


tically unannounced, as you well know, 
and He came in poverty. To Himself 
and His mother and His foster-father, 





however, poverty was not looked upon 
as an affliction, but as an opportunity 
to make up for the offenses committed 
against an Infinite God, as an oppor- 
tunity to set an example for those who 
inherited the lot of laboring in the 
sweat of their brows. The God-Man 
was to spend His life working with His 
hands, trying to help the meager budget 
of His family by carpentry work. 


HIDDEN LIVES ARE OPEN TO GOD 


The life of Christ as a laborer was 
a hidden life, but, none the less, a life 
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of merit. Most of us will lead hidden 
lives, too, and I suppose that we may 
make the newspapers only by way of 
the obituary column. Hidden lives in 
this sense are not hidden to God if we 
lead our lives according to His will, nor, 
by the same token, are our lives hidden 
if we ignore His laws and follow our 
own code. With God there is no hidden 
life. 

As the world knows it, then, Christ’s 
years as a laboring man were wholly 
uneventful and, I suppose, unsuccessful 
by the same standards. But He was an 
everlasting model of patience in those 
years before His public life, and the 
beauty of the life of the Holy Family 
will forever inspire. The Holy Family 
was happy, and it was poor; it makes 
us realize once again the vast difference 
between happiness and pleasure. The 
happiness of that blessed home is in 
direct proportion to the sorrow felt by 
Mary and Joseph when Christ left home 
and the shop to be about His Father’s 
business. 


POVERTY IS NOT A GOOD IN ITSELF 


There are many lessons which we 
may learn from the life of Christ the 
Worker. Obviously Christ gave a dig- 
nity to work, and hard work, at that. 
Too, he taught that while the state of 
poverty is no virtue, it is the proper 
spirit in which we accept poverty which 
is virtuous. We can complain and see 


it as nothing more than an imposition 
on ourselves; some will even resent God 
for it. On the other hand, we may ac- 
cept it as an opportunity to imitate 
Christ the Worker, and let heaven be 
the reward for our labors. 

Now throughout this whole matter 
there are a number of misconceptions 
which arise. To be an irresponsible 
parent and neglect work will lead to 
poverty. One would be a bit misguided, 
to say the least, should he consider him- 
self in holy company simply because he 
is in poverty as a result of his laziness 
or poor sense of responsibility. God 
gave each of us gifts, and we are to use 
them to the fullest. If God has blessed 
any of you with a family, you have a 
moral obligation not to sit back and 
revel in poor circumstances, but to pro- 
vide your Christian family with decent 
comforts and with opportunities to de- 
velop as full human beings. 

Poverty in itself is neither good nor 
bad morally. Only a human being can 
act morally, and poverty is a state. 
Neither is money in itself morally good 
or evil. Like poverty, so too with 
money; you and I are morally good or 
bad depending upon the use we make 
of both. 

We are here for a short while, and 
while we are here we must work. Let 
Christ the Worker be our model; let 
Christ be the reward of our work and of 
our use of creatures. 


Sexagesima Sunday 
Keeping up with Eternity 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The Church of law and of people. 
(2) The Church is ahead of the times. 
(3) Conclusion: Modern advanced think- 
ing is as modern as ancient tribal life. 


I sometimes feel that the very brief 
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notice in the New Testament to the ef- 
fect that those who were to become the 
Apostles simply left their nets and went 
to follow Christ is not given enough at- 
tention. How often have we given 
thought to the sacrifices which this 
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group of men—actually the first semi- 
narians—had to make in their per- 
sonal lives? Christ found them worthy 
of the trials and sufferings and revilings 
which were to come to them just as 
surely as they were to come to Him. 
The selection of these ordinary people 
on the score of their worthiness to suffer 
was a magnificent tribute from the 
Master. They were soon to realize that 
they were not to be princes of an 
earthly kingdom, that nothing in the 
way of this earth’s blessings was to be 
their reward. Everyday workingmen 
answered the call to become fishers of 
men and to die for their efforts. 

To His chosen students and follow- 
ers the divine Teacher gave a thorough 
course of instruction and a set of rules 
by which those who would follow Him 
would obtain the eternal reward for 
which their natures yearned. The prin- 
ciples were absolute when the Master 
taught them; the same principles make 
up the teachings of the Church today, 
and they are still absolute; they are as 
unchanging as the nature of their Au- 
thot. Now just as these teachings of 
Holy Mother Church are absolute and 
unchanging, so, too, is the nature of 
man unchanging. Men do not change; 
the choices of their will change. The 
man who chooses one thing this morn- 
ing and something else tonight is the 
same man with the same will. Now if 
the nature of man does not change as 
a nature, it further follows that the 
directions for that nature’s perfection 
cannot change. 


Why then is the Church so often con- 
sidered as “behind the times” in her 
theological and moral teachings? The 
goal for man’s nature is the same; the 
nature of man is the same; why should 
the directions for man toward his goal 
change? The charge is otherwise ridicu- 
lous in this, that some prefer to follow 








a god of their own making, a god which 
fits in conveniently with their schemes 
for living rather than follow the God 
who offered suffering and death as a 
promise. Their deity is what they want 
it to be; they are themselves what they 
want to be; their rules for conduct, 
then, flow accordingly for comfort, not 
for right. When we come right down 
to it, this sort of living is downright 
uncomfortable because the ultimate au- 
thority is the very uncertain individual 
himself. We, on the other hand, have 
the tremendous comfort in the knowl- 
edge that our authority is Infinite In- 
telligence. 

There is probably no one here who 
has not encountered an enemy of the 
Church pointing to some well-known 
Catholic living in open violation of the 
laws of the Church. A Catholic radio, 
television or motion picture star is in 
the divorce courts, and the criticism 
begins. It is unfortunate when people 
try to identify the sins of Catholics 
with Catholic doctrine. There have 
been many notorious enemies of the 
Church who have left the Church to 
become its leading enemies. The movie 
star who is splashed across the tabloid 
in all his public disgrace is not a Cath- 
olic for the error he has done; one acts 
as Catholic only when he does as the 
Church teaches. He is more impor- 
tantly to be considered in opposition 
to Catholic teaching than an offense 
against people’s sensibilities. God help 
us when the rumors start against a 
Catholic clergyman! Oh the grim pleas- 
ure of that gossip! Even if the rumor 
in such an instance is wholly true, does 
it follow that the teachings of Christ 
are in error? 

The Church does not try to keep up 
with the ways of the times; it aims to 
be ahead of the time and would lead 
its own into eternity. 

















The School Meets the Child's 


Physical Needs 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


L, IS FUNDAMENTAL in the Cath- 
olic philosophy of education that the 
physical, intellectual, and moral capaci- 
ties of the child must be developed har- 
moniously. We are told in Chapter V 
of the Administrative Manual for the 
Elementary Schools of the archdiocese 
of New York! that the teacher in the 
Catholic school is concerned with the 
development and improvement of the 
whole child. While we work to 
strengthen the pupil’s moral character 
and his intellectual development, we do 
not forget that the teacher must be 
equally interested in the _ physical 
growth and well-being of those en- 
trusted to his care. No less an author- 
ity than Pope Pius XI brought this fact 
sharply to our attention. “Christian 
education,” writes the Holy Father in 
his encyclical on the Christian education 
of youth, “takes in the whole aggregate 
of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, do- 


* Administrative Manual for the Elementary 
Schools. Published by the Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of New York, March, 
1956. 179 pp. $5.00. 
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mestic and social, not with a view of 
reducing it in any way, but in order to 
elevate, and perfect it, in accordance 
with the example and teaching of 
Christ.” In the words of the Manual, 
Catholic educators must be concerned 
with the overall well-being of their 
pupils. The physical environment in 
which we place the subject of education 
is of great importance. A well equipped 
school contributes in no small degree to 
the effectiveness of the teaching and 
learning done therein. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 
AND ENVIRONMENT 


Over the past several decades school 
builders and school administrators have 
vied with one another in giving the 
educational program of the school a 
setting in which it can be effectively 
pursued. The Manual tells us that the 
success of the school program depends 
in great measure upon the physical sur- 
roundings in which it is conducted. “A 
bright healthy school atmosphere will 
be reflected in the enthusiastic applica- 
tion of the pupils to their work. Simi- 
larly, a dreary environment will have 
an adverse effect upon the achievement 
of the children.” 

Principals and teachers are in most 
cases powerless to effect any change in 
the physical environment of the school. 
If the building fails to measure up to 
required standards, if the playground 
is totally inadequate for its purpose, 
there is little that they can do about it, 
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but the principal who knows the estab- 
lished standards or studies them care- 
fully can at least be aware of improve- 
ments that are possible; when tlie op- 
portunity offers, he can make sugges- 
tions to the pastor and even to the 
architect that may enable these officials 
to avoid mistakes in proposed remodel- 
ing work or in planned additions to the 
school building. 

The Manual seeks to instruct princi- 
pals in some of the important factors 
that contribute to better atmospheric 
conditions within the school building. 
The first topic taken up is temperature. 
In the archdiocese of New York it is 
recommended that the temperature of 
classrooms, corridors, lunchrooms, and 
other places where pupils assemble 
should be kept between 68° and 72° F. 
An accurate thermometer is to be placed 
in each classroom at the level of the 
standing height of the children. The 
thermometer should be installed away 
from the windows, heaters, and doors. 
Reavis* lists acceptable temperatures 
for various parts of the school building. 
The best temperature for classrooms is 
thought to be from 68° to 70°; for 
cloakrooms, toilets, and corridors, 65° 
to 70°; and for gymnasiums, 60° to 65°. 
When room temperatures cannot be 
brought above 60°, it is the usual pro- 
cedure to dismiss classes. 


VENTILATION AND THE 
STUDENTS’ HEALTH 


The humidity of the air is another im- 
portant factor and should be carefully 
checked. Forced ventilation systems 
usually wash the air, forcing it through 
a spray of water before its use in the 
classroom. This makes for higher hu- 
midity. The relative humidity of class- 
rooms should range from 45 to 50 per 


*The Elementary School. By Reavis, 
Pierce, and Stullken (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago). 
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cent for a temperature of approximately 
70°. Where there is no moistening of 
the air, humidity may range from 20 to 
28 per cent. This low humidity causes 
dryness of the skin and certain types of 
irritability. A normal humidity of 35 
to 50 per cent is deemed better for best 
results in classrooms. Thermostatic 
control of temperature does not do 
away with the need for careful super- 
vision of it. The principal should check 
the temperature in classrooms from 
time to time in an effort to keep the 
rooms at the desired standard. 

The Manual puts upon teachers the 
responsibility of seeing to it that the 
air in the classroom is clean and fresh 
and free from dust and undesirable 
odors. Where ventilation is not con- 
trolled automatically, classrooms should 
be thoroughly aired before classes begin, 
during recess and luncheon periods, and 
following the afternoon dismissal. The 
supervision by the principal of the 
ventilation facilities is no small re- 
sponsibility. State codes usually call 
for a circulation of thirty cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute for each pupil. 
The norm established by Strayer and 
Engelhardt specifies a change of air 
eight times per hour in classrooms. 
There is no doubt that proper circula- 
tion of air is a very important factor in 
effective ventilation. The principal 
needs to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the system of ventilation employed in 
his school. If an excess of respiratory 
disturbances occurs among the school 
population, some check of the ventilat- 
ing system is indicated. 


LIGHTING AND 
SANITARY REQUIREMENTS 


“Every room, corridor, and stairway 
must be equipped with means for arti- 
ficial illumination. This light must be 
used during those times when the influx 
of natural light is inadequate.” The 
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Manual prohibits the use of gas for 
lighting, heating, or cooking except un- 
der direct supervision for teaching pur- 
poses. The standard illumination at 
the surface of any desk, table, or other 
working area is fifteen foot-candles. 
Artificial lights should be so installed 
as to do away with all glare on working 
surfaces. In general, the principal is 
held responsible for the proper use of 
the facilities which the building pos- 
sesses. If the facilities are inadequate, 
it is in order to plan installation of ade- 
quate facilities at some time in the near 
future. All classroom seats should be 
arranged in such a manner as to avoid 
glare. Where natural illumination does 
not measure up to the fifteen foot-candle 
standard, it may be necessary to supple- 
ment it with artificial lighting at all 
times. 

There is danger in this day of ex- 
panded enrollments that children will be 
crowded two in a seat, or forced to sit 
on stools or benches. This is contrary 
to good practice, and the Manual gives 
very definite specifications: An indi- 
vidual desk and seat (with a back sup- 
port) must be provided for every pupil. 
The seats and desks should be suited to 
the size of the pupils and arranged to 
keep the contact of children at a mini- 
mum. 

Modern schools are equipped with 
adequate drinking fountains. In older 
buildings, the principal should see that 
every available precaution is taken to 
provide for sufficient water for drinking 
fountains during intermission periods. 
One bubbling fountain can, if the supply 
of water is adequate, answer the needs 
of from fifty to seventy-five children. 
Careful supervision is especially neces- 
sary during short intermissions and in 
times of extremely warm weather. If 
the pressure is not sufficient to raise the 
water so the children will not be re- 
quired to place the lips on the fountain 
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outlet, some measure should be taken 
to supply greater pressure. The Man- 
ual gives these directions in the matter 
of drinking facilities: “Drinking water 
should be provided by means of bubbler 
fountains of the slant-stream type. 
These fountains should be kept clean 
and arranged at a level suitable for all 
children. If water fountains are not 
available, individual paper cups must 
be provided.” 

Lavatory facilities should be avail- 
able for the use of pupils throughout the 
building. The proper ratio is one wash- 
bow! with both hot and cold water for 
every fifty pupils. Washbowls are 
standard equipment in toilet rooms, 
domestic science and manual training 
rooms, in teachers’ rooms, in clinics, and 
in janitors’ quarters. These provisions 
are of little use unless supplemented 
with adequate soap and towel arrange- 
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ments. The Manual is very definite in 
specifying wash basins (providing warm 
water), soap, and individual paper 
towels for all children. Fixtures must 
be kept clean, and children should be 
encouraged to assume some responsi- 
bility in this regard. Many teachers 
regret the passing of the large cloak- 
rooms that gave space for a washbow!] 
for every classroom. 

There should be independent toilet 
rooms for boys and for girls on each 
floor, suitably and conveniently placed 
with respect to corridors and classrooms. 
Where there is a kindergarten, it should 
have separate toilet facilities. Custo- 
dians will give sharp attention to clean- 
liness, ventilation, and appropriate 
lighting. The Manual absolves this 
matter in a few lines: “Toilet facilities 
adequate for the school’s enrollment 
(one watercloset for every fifteen 
pupils) should be_ provided. 
rooms should be well illuminated, prop- 
erly ventilated and maintained in a 
clean and sanitary condition at all 
times.” 


CUSTODIAL AND 
SAFETY PROCEDURES 


The daily cleaning of all corridors, 
stairways, classrooms, lunchrooms, and 
toilet rooms is standard custodial pro- 
cedure. This procedure is required by 
the Manual. The pupils on their part 
should keep their own desks in order 
and be careful not to place a greater 
load than necessary on the custodial 
service. But it is an abuse to ask pupils 
to do work that properly belongs to the 
custodian. The Manual sums up the 
matter in this fashion: While pupils 
should be encouraged to assist with 
keeping their classrooms neat and 
orderly, they must not be asked to as- 
sume cleaning tasks that rightfully be- 
long to the custodial staff. 

The school accepts the task of teach- 
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ing the child to care for all property, 
private or public. The principal is to 
exercise care and protection over the 
school’s property, and he may not per- 
mit conditions to exist or to continue 
which may prove dangerous to pupils. 
His duty will require him to make care- 
ful inspection of schoolyard walls, school 
walks, fire escapes, fire alarm systems, 
fire extinguishers, chimneys, stairs, and 
corridors, and if dangerous conditions 
are found, to report them to the proper 
school authorities. In his official ca- 
pacity he cannot guard too carefully 
against the hazard of fire. He should 
not allow waste material to accumulate 
and form a fire hazard. It is never 
good policy to permit janitors to store 
materials, such as combustible supplies, 
wooden cases, paper toweling, and the 
like, in the vicinity of the stairs. 
Special vigilance must be given to in- 
flammable classroom materials. He can 
omit no precaution that will contribute 
to the safety of the pupils committed 
to his charge. 

Neglect of timely repairs may cause 
loss through rapid deterioration, and he 
should be prompt in reporting that re- 
pairs are needed. To promote the sys- 
tematie reporting of necessary repairs, 
it is essential for the principal to make 
periodic surveys of plant conditions. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The Education Law of New York 
State requires that children in attend- 
ance at non-public schools receive on 
request those health services provided 
for the children in attendance at the 
public schools. “It becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the principal to ascertain 
the nature and scope of the services 
available in the public schools of the 
community and to request similar serv- 
ices for the pupils of the Catholic 
school.”” The Manual lists the addresses 
to which requests should be sent by 
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schools in New York City and by 
schools outside New York City. If in 
any case the Board of Education cannot 
provide the service, requests should be 
sent to the local Department of Health. 
Principals are told to ask that a regular 
schedule be established according to 
which these services will be provided. 
“The mere availability of nurses or 
doctors when needed should not be con- 
sidered sufficient. There should be a 
program of systematic service so that 
our pupils will enjoy the protection the 
law provides. When any difficulty is 
encountered in securing these services, 
the matter should be discussed with the 
pastor and a report submitted, in writ- 
ing, to the Superintendent of Schools.” 

A School Health Council or a health 
coordinator chosen from the faculty will 
be of assistance to the principal in con- 
stantly evaluating and studying pro- 
grams and services, and thereby insure 
a sound health program for the school. 
Three health manuals are recommended 
for careful study: Manual of Proce- 
dures: Health Services for School 
Children in New York City (Depart- 
ment of Health, New York City—1950 
Edition) ; Sanitary Code of New York 
City: Section 200 (Department of 
Health, New York City—1947); and 
Administration and Supervision of 
School Health Service: A Manual for 
Administrators, Physicians and Nurses 
(Albany—University of the State of 
New York—1940). 

Every school should have a room for 
use as a health-suite, a room large 
enough for vision testing. This room 
should be properly lighted and ade- 
quately heated and ventilated, and be 
equipped with a sink with hot and cold 
water. Facilities for sterilizing instru- 
ments are a great aid in the work. 
Medical supplies require a_ cabinet. 
Other valuable equipment includes 
these items: File cabinet for medical 


records; a couch; a standing screen; an 
accurate scale; desks for the doctor and 
the nurse; an examining stool; an ex- 
almining light; and a medical waste-can 
(foot-pedal type). It is desirable to 
have an area outside the medical room 
to accommodate pupils and parents 
waiting to see the doctor or nurse. We 
need not mention that the medical room 
should be kept clean and sanitary. Ac- 
curate medical records are filed by the 
nurse in the cabinet allotted for this 
purpose. Each teacher will maintain 
a set of class health cards and enter the 
results of vision and hearing tests, and 
height and weight data. It is the duty 
of the principal or the health counsellor 
to determine the nature and extent of 
all clinical health services available to 
school children. ‘Use should be made 
of these services particularly by those 
children whose parents are unable to 
provide private medical care. Children 
may visit such clinics during school 
hours if it is necessary... . Excusing 
children for visits to private physicians, 
dentists, ete., during school hours should 
seldom be necessary.” 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


The health education of children is a 
definite responsibility of the school. 
The old axiom, Mens sana in corpore 
sano, implies that the pupil can make 
but little progress in schoolwork if he 
does not have a sound healthy body. 
The child must learn how to preserve 
good health. This requires instruction 
in and the formation of good health 
habits. The school has within it several 
agencies for the promotion of health, 
among which are the departments of 
physical education, home economics, the 
school lunchroom, the health clinic, the 
open-window rooms, and the school 
baths. It devolves upon the school 
principal to formulate a comprehensive 
program for the improvement and 
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preservation of health. The many ac- 
tivities that promote and preserve 
health give the answer to the health 
needs of pupils. Reavis tells us that 
the main objectives of the health pro- 
gram for elementary-school children 
should be (1) usual knowledge regard- 
ing health, (2) the formation of funda- 
mental health habits, (3) the correction 
of the cause and effects of wrong health 
habits, and (4) the prevention of com- 
municable diseases. Direct instruction 
in the classroom is useful, but it is the 
health practices fixed in the child by the 
school that contribute most to the pro- 
motion and preservation of health. The 
co-operation of the home is essential if 
the child is to retain the effects of school 
instruction and training. 

Classroom instruction in health can- 
not be effective unless the teachers gre 
supplied with adequate health mate- 
rials. The course of study in health 
calls for certain materials to be put in 
the hands of the teacher and in the 
hands of the pupils subject to him. 
Various public social and commercial 
agencies furnish, sometimes without 
charge, an abundance of materials in 
health instruction. Today newspapers 
and magazines abound in articles that 
carry orthodox information about 
health and the measures to be employed 
in preserving it. A health club in the 
school stimulates the practices of health 
habits. Projects in health education 
stir pupil interest in personal health. 


CO-OPERATION TOWARD 

HEALTHY CHILDREN 

The principal and the teacher can 
never know too much about the health 
of each pupil. A comprehensive health 
survey brings out important points in 
the history of every individual. A 
physical examination of the child re- 
sults in a complete picture of the health 
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status of the pupil and provides infor- 
mation that should be recorded on the 
pupil’s individual health record card. 

Malnutrition is a serious barrier in 
the way of effective schoolwork. Often 
the home is unaware that its child is a 
victim of malnutrition, but the teacher 
in the school has the advantage of be- 
ing able at all times to compare every 
pupil with many others in the same 
class. The principal must draw upon 
teachers in this matter and not depend 
upon the medical staff of the school 
to discover all cases of malnutrition. 
Some effort must be made to control the 
individual ill-nourished child’s habits of 
eating, exercise, and rest in the home. 
When the matter of the child’s plight is 
brought to the attention of the parents, 
they will usually co-operate to the full 
with the school’s effort to bring about a 
better condition of health in their own 
child. The scl.ool principal studies 
community resources and _ becomes 
aware of community agencies, social! 
organizations, and clinics that offer help 
in the promoting and the preserving of 
child health. 

Prevention of contagious disease is 
often considered the major function of 
the school physician, but the principal 
must take upon himself the responsi- 
bility for identifying cases of suspected 
contagion and for securing their ex- 
amination by the school physician. In 
cases where the school health service is 
inadequate, teachers may be trained to 
detect the chief signs of illness in 
children. A person in close contact with 
children can easily determine the pres- 
ence of excessive fatigue, slight fevers, 
incipient colds, and the like, as well as 
defects of hearing, sight, and teeth. 
Excellent routine must be established 
for recording the results of health in- 
spection, the excusing of children from 
school, and checking their return to 
classes after exclusion. Good mechanics 
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will prevent disastrous interruptions of 
classwork, and promote the maximum 
of health service for the pupils. 


TREATMENT OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Speech therapy is a relatively new 
field, but a growing one. The speech 
therapist has a place in our schools be- 
cause of the growing incidence of speech 
defects. Even minor speech defects 
constitute a considerable handicap to 
the growing child, and this handicap be- 
comes more serious as he advances into 
an adult. The speech therapist is one 
who is trained to help a person improve 
his speech when it has been judged de- 
fective. Speech which calls undue at- 
tention to itself, interferes with the in- 
dividual’s attempt to communicate, or 
causes that person to become malad- 
justed, is called defective speech. Com- 
mon forms include severe lisping, stut- 
tering, inability to make speech sounds 
correctly, and various types of voice 
disorders. We begin to understand the 
magnitude of the problems when we 
learn, through a very conservative esti- 
mate, that one in every twenty Ameri- 
cans has a speech defect of some kind. 

A person may have a speech defect if 
he can not hear well enough to learn the 
sounds; if he imitates someone who has 
bad speech patterns; if his speech 
mechanism (palate, lips, tongue, larynx, 


etc.) is not developed normally; if he 
can not exert proper control over his 
speech mechanism (because of cerebral 
palsy, brain or nerve injury, etc.), or if 
his environment is a factor in an emo- 
tional situation which is then reflected 
by a speech problem. Frequently a 
speech defect may result from a com- 
bination of causes. But the cause, or 
causes, of any speech problem is deter- 
mined only after a complete examina- 
tion. Stuttering can be treated with 
success even though the cause or causes 
have not been discovered. 

It is estimated that about nine mil- 
lion Americans suffer from speech de- 
fects of one kind or another. With the 
rapid development of the _ speech- 
therapy field, they are all going to have, 
with each passing year, a better chance 
to improve their speech.® 

The New York Manual gives direc- 
tion that all children needing treatment 
for defective or impaired speech should 
be referred to the Archdiocesan Speech 
Clinic sponsored by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Schools. Forms for 
admission of pupils to this clinic are 
available from the Superintendent’s 
Office. 


* Adapted from “Speech Therapists Help 
Correct Defects,” by Dr. T. A. Hopkins and 
Director M. Pellegrini (Pittsburgh Catholic, 
November 1, 1956). 
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Q UESTIONS ANsWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 








Supplying Annointings 
after Short Form 


Question: When, in case of emer- 
gency, the single anointing on the fore- 
head is made in administering the Sac- 
rament of Extreme Unction, should the 
usual anointings be supplied immedi- 
ately, if the patient survives? Or 
should these anointings be supplied 
later, perhaps after several days or 
more, when the danger of death has 
passed? Noldin says that they should 
be supplied after the danger has ceased, 
not because there is any doubt concern- 
ing the validity of the sacrament as al- 
ready conferred, but for the greater 
spiritual benefit of the sick person. 

PASTOR 


Answer: Noldin, in the passage re- 
ferred to by Pastor, is offering a reason 
or explanation for the directive laid 
down in Canon 947, §1. According to 
that directive, “in case of necessity it 
suffices to make one anointing of one of 
the senses, or better, on the forehead, 
with the prescribed short formula, and 
with the obligation of supplying the 
omitted anointings when the danger has 
passed.” 

The danger referred to in the canon 
is the danger that the patient might die 
without receiving Extreme Unction, if 
the short form were not used. The 
writer has had the experience several 
times of having a patient die (appar- 
ently) just as the short form of anoint- 
ing was completed. The Roman Ritual 
directs that, if a person is still living 
after the short form has been used, the 


*Noldin-Schmitt, De Sacramentis, Volume 
IIT, n. 438. 
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prayers which had to be omitted should 
be recited.* The implication is that, if 
the person dies during or immediately 
after the use of the short form, nothing 
more remains to be done, so far as ad- 
ministration of Extreme Unction is con- 
cerned. It is true that the next para- 
graph of the rubrics calls for continuing 
the anointing conditionally, if there is 
doubt as to whether or not the patient 
is still alive. Knowing that apparent 
death is commonly regarded as preced- 
ing real death by varying intervals in 
different cases, can we say that, in the 
kind of instance described, the priest 
must continue with the other anointings 
after he has used the short form? It 
would be fitting to do so, and the lawful- 
ness of the procedure does not seem 
open to challenge. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to see how a real obligation to 
supply the other anointings can be im- 
posed, if the person is dead, to judge 
by all external appearances. 

Cappello seems to be holding this 
opinion, when he says that, if the sick 
person dies while he is being anointed, 
the priest does not proceed any further, 
and that he omits the aforesaid prayers, 
namely, those which had to be omitted 
because of the emergency.* 


The same author declares that the 
obligation of supplying any anointings, 
in case the person lives, ceases after 
approximately a half hour, because the 
act need no ‘longer be regarded as 


* Rituale Romanum, ed. 1952, Tit. VI, cap. 
1, n. 12. 

* De Extrema Unctione, by Felix M. Cap- 
pello, S.J., (Marietti, Rome, 1942), n. 92. 
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CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
From the Introduction by Very Rev. Athanasius Miller, O.S.B. 


Secrelary of the Pontir1caAL CoMMISSION ON BIBLICAL STUDIES 





Very Rev. James M. Vosté, O.P., my 
lately departed predecessor, the Secretary 
of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, had 
been requested by the authors to write 
the introduction to the New Testament. 
As his successor I am gladly fulfilling a 
similar service for the Old Testament. The 
purpose and goal of this work, which P. 
Vosté has described, remain the same for 
this book. It was not written for Biblical 
specialists but for the great majority of 
educated people, whose spare time is often 
limited because of the daily demands made 
upon them in all professions. To priests, 
students and the educated laity here is 
offered a concise introduction and guide 
...The authors have indeed attained their 
goal. The clear, lucid text, the convenient 
format and pleasing type, the richness of 
material offered in dogma and ethics, his- 
tory, geography and topography, archaeol- 
ogy and linguistics, as well as a study of 
every proper name: all this can hardly 
be surpassed within the limits of the 
authors’ objective. Moreover, the climate 
of thought and method of treatment are 
imbued with a Catholic mentality and a 
reverence for God’s Holy Word and they 
give a pleasing warmth and light to the 
whole. There is also a moderate critique 
which always keeps close to the golden 
mean. 

There is another reason ‘for the special 
significance of this entire work, namely, 
the close connection between the Old 
and New Testaments. Thus, Lactanctius, 
speaking in the name of all the Fathers, 
says: “There are not really two Testa- 
ments, because the New is only the fulfill- 
ment of the Old and both bear witness to 
the same Christ” (Inst. Div., 4, 20, 5). 
Hence, Our Lord solemnly asserts, “I have 


not come to destroy the Law, but to fulfill’ 
(Matt. 5, 17). 

Prescinding from the fact that the Old 
Testament contains an immense fullness 
of religious truths, teachings, experiences 
and examples which have retained their 
full value to the present day, the whole 
Old Testament with its sacrifices, customs, 
history and figures is but a type of the 
New Testament. All of these elements of 
the Old Testament point in the last anal- 
ysis to Christ, and the history of the Old 
Testament is repeated again in the New, 
but on a different plane. This is also true 
of the distinguished men and women of 
the Old Testament. They, too, point to 
Christ insofar as the primitive revelation 
transmitted by them from generation to 
generation is fulfilled in Him. All this also 
refers in historical retrospect to our great 
tradition, the history of the Church of 
Christ, which, according to the words of 
St. Augustine, had already begun with the 
just Abel. Hence, whatever is related in 
the Old Testament is always a reference 
to our own personal concern, to our own 
history and to our own salvation. 

In the light of these theological, re- 
ligious, historical truths, all the articles 
of this ENcyctopepia, whatever be their 
subject, are seen to have, directly or in- 
directly, a meaning, purpose and signifi- 
cance. 

Thus, this work is really suited “to carry 
God’s holy message ever deeper into the 
hearts of the faithful and to enkindle in 
them a love for the divine Scriptures” 
(Divino Afflante Spiritu). That this desire 
of the gloriously reigning Holy Father, to 
whom this volume is dedicated, may be 
fulfilled in richest measure is my ardent 
wish. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





morally one.* Without insisting on an 
obligation after that period of time, we 
can certainly hold for the lawfulness of 
supplying the other anointings after a 
longer period, provided that the sick 
person is still in danger of death. The 
Code of Canon Law does not place any 
restriction by reason of time interval, 
if the danger of death remains.® Once 
this danger ceases, valid anointing can- 
not be performed. 

However, the danger spoken of in 
Canon 947, §1, is not danger of death. 
The presence of that danger is required 
for validity of the sacrament, and the 
Church would not tell the priest to wait 
for further anointing until the patient 
is out of danger and well again. Hence, 
the statement at the beginning of this 
answer, to the effect that the remaining 
anointings are to be supplied as soon as 
the immediate emergency has_ been 
taken care of by use of the short form. 
Moreover, sacramental absolution, and 
the apostolic blessing, with the plenary 
indulgence attached to it, should not be 
forgotten. The performance of these 
additional rites has been presupposed 
in the present answer. 


Transfer of Missa Pro Populo 


Question: On October 28, 1956, the 
feast of Christ the King and that of 
Saints Simon and Jude fell on the 
twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost. 
Did the Missa pro populo offered on 
Sunday fulfill also the obligation at- 
tached to the feast of the apostles, or 
was that obligation transferred to the 
next day, along with observance of the 
feast? 

Sinn FEIN 


Answer: On October 28, 1956, the 
one Missa pro populo fulfilled that ob- 


ligation for both the Sunday and the 
feast of Sts. Simon and Jude.® Only if 


* Op. cit., n. 91. 
* Canon 947, §1. 
*Canon 339, §3. 
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there were transferred to another day 
the obligation of hearing Mass and of 
refraining from servile work would the 
obligation of offering the Missa pro 
populo also be transferred. Because 
there is no obligation of this kind for 
the feast of Sts. Simon and Jude, the 
transfer to another day has only liturgi- 
cal effects. Therefore, the one Mass on 
October 28 took care of both the Sunday 
and the feast. 


Wording of Lord’s Prayer 


Question: Would you kindly reply in 
the Review, whether in the Lord’s 
Prayer, we should say “forgive them or 
those who trespass against us.” It 
seems that prayer books differ in this 
prayer. 

PAROCHUS 

Answer: It does not seem that the 
use of either “them” or “those” can be 
termed incorrect in the Lord’s Prayer. 
We can find both versions having ap- 
proval from a local Ordinary. As far 
as this writer knows, it is customary in 
the United States to say “‘as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” Per- 
haps the usage is different in some parts 
of Canada, from which country this 
question was received. An Irish prayer 
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book which has been examined uses 
“them.” 

Canon 1259, §1, states that prayers 
and exercises of piety are not permitted 
in churches or oratories without previ- 
ous censorship and express permission 
of the local Ordinary. This would 
hardly apply to the Lord’s Prayer, con- 
sidered in itself, although it might be 
made applicable if an incorrect version 
of that prayer were being circulated. 
Canon 934, §2, says that indulgences 
can be gained for the recitation of in- 
dulgenced prayers in any language, pro- 
vided that the correctness of the trans- 
lation has been certified by some Ordi- 
nary of a place where that language is 
in common use. 

These two canons are informative, 
but are not really necessary to settle the 
doubt proposed by Parochus. The 
practical conelusion is that the rule in 
any locality should be to follow local 
custom, if a choice has to be made. 


Whichever word is used should not 
affect any indulgences, because the 


change would be strictly a minor and 
accidental one. Probably it would not 
be noticeable by enough people to dis- 
turb the uniformity of devotions in 
common. 


Commuting Sunday Mass 
to Saturday 


Question: A recent discussion here 
regarding the obligation of attending 
Mass on Sundays and holydays led to 
the statement that a pastor can com- 
mute this obligation to that of hearing 
two Masses on Saturday. The reason 
given for this opinion was that a pastor 
has the right, according to Canon 1245, 
to dispense from the obligation. Since 
this is a greater power than that of 
obliging a person to hear Mass twice 
on Saturday, therefore, a pastor has 
such power also. We would appreciate 
your reviewing this question in a subse- 
quent issue of your fine publication. 

SACERDOS 
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Answer: Despite the argument ad- 
vanced for the pastor’s power to com- 
mute the Sunday Mass obligation to 
that of hearing one, two, or more Masses 
on Saturday, the fact is that such a 
change is beyond the pastor’s compe- 
tency. By virtue of Canon 1245, §1, 
the pastor can grant a dispensation 
from the obligation of hearing Mass on 
Sundays or holydays, under certain con- 
ditions. The Code of Canon Law gives 
him authority to dispense; it says noth- 
ing about his commuting the obligation 
to some other work, or to the same work 
on another day of the week. 

Moreover, the proposed “commuta- 
tion” would amount to the pastor’s es- 
tablishing a precept or a personal law 
for a certain individual, requiring him 
under pain of sin to assist at Mass on 
a day other than that specified by the 
common law of the Church. Canon 
1244, §2, gives to local Ordinaries the 
right to establish per modum tantum 
actus the obligation of hearing Mass, 
for certain places or for the entire dio- 
cese. No such authority is given to a 
pastor, nor is it given to the Ordinary 
for individuals. 

Judging the argument strictly on its 
own merits, the writer would be inclined 
to regard as greater the authority to re- 
quire attendance at Mass on Saturday, 
compared with the right to dispense 
from the law of the Church for just 
cause. Perhaps the argument basically 
stems from a recollection of Canon 1314, 
which says that one who has the power 
to dispense from a vow can also com- 
mute the vow to some lesser good. 
Here there is question of an obligation 
freely assumed by a promise made to 
God, and of an authority explicitly 
granted to all who have the faculty to 
dispense from the vow. 

In the case of the Sunday and holy- 
day precept, we do not have an obliga- 
tion freely assumed by the individual, 
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but a law imposed sub gravi by the 
Church. Hence, the priest dispensing 
from the law, who then asserts or im- 
poses an obligation of hearing Mass on 
another day, is not really commuting an 
obligation, as that of a vow is com- 
muted. He is establishing and impos- 
ing a totally new obligation under pain 
of mortal sin, which springs neither 
from the free will of the individual (like 
a vow) nor from the law of the Church 
(which affects only Sundays and the 
specified holydays of obligation). 
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Candles around Casket 
or Catafalque 


Question: Instead of six candles 
placed at the catafalque, is it permissi- 
ble to have two tall candelabra stands, 
with five candles each, toward the right 
and left at the head of the catafalque? 
Our middle aisle is too narrow to permit 
six large candlesticks. 

PRESBYTER 

Answer: According to the rubrics of 
the Roman Ritual, and the writings of 
some authors who treat this matter, it 
is not required that there be six candles 
around the casket or catafalque. 

The Ritual says only that there 
should be lighted candles around the 
body. So it is that Fortescue-O’Con- 
nell give this direction: “Candles, usu- 
ally six, of unbleached wax, stand 
around on the ground.’’® Father O’Con- 
nell, in his own work on the rubrics for 
the Mass, although calling for six 
candles, adds a footnote saying that the 
number is not determined by the ru- 
brics.® 

In view of these authorities, and con- 
sidering especially that the middle aisle 
in the church is too narrow to permit 
six large candlesticks, we must say that 
no obligation of placing six candlesticks 
alongside casket or catafalque can be 
asserted. As the axiom has it, “Nemo 
tenetur ad impossibile.” 

However, this suggestion may be 
offered. In some smaller churches, the 
front pews on each side are left un- 
occupied, and the candlesticks are 
placed immediately inside the pew off 
the center aisle. This usually leaves 


* Rituale Romanum, Tit. VII, cap. 3; n. 4: 
“  . . Cerets accensis circa corpus. . 

* The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite De- 
scribed, by Adrian Fortescue, revised and aug- 
mented by Rev. J. O'Connell (Newman, West- 
minster, Md., 1949), p. 408. 

* The Celebration of Mass, by J. B. O’Con- 
nell, (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1956), p. 666. 
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room for the priest to move around the 
body or the eatafalque. However, if 
the candelabra stands with five candles 
each are in use, the practice is not to be 
condemned, nor does it have to be 
changed, barring diocesan statutes to 
the contrary. 


Baptismal Prayers and 
Omission of Saliva 


Question: Perhaps an answer to this 
question in THE HoMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW will solve the problem for 
a group of disputants on the question of 
the baptismal ceremony. 

If the minister of the sacrament dis- 
penses with the use of saliva in the 
touching of the nostrils and the ear 
lobes, may he also omit the accompany- 
ing prayers? Is there any option in the 
inclusion of these prayers, or is it ex- 
pected that, independently of the use of 
saliva, they always be said? 

LEGATUS 

Answer: Although the minister of 
solemn baptism does not use the saliva 
in the course of the ceremonies, he is 
obliged to go through the action of 
touching the ears and the nostrils, and 
to say the accompanying prayers while 
he does so. 

The need of doing this is brought out 
in the directions given by the Collectio 
Rituum, the vernacular ritual for the 
United States. Stating that the use of 
saliva may be omitted for reasonable 
cause, namely, for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, or to guard against contracting or 
spreading disease, the rubric then con- 
tinues by saying that the minister of the 
baptism touches the nostrils and the 
ears of the recipient, and that he says 
the prayers which follow while he does 
this.!° 

The latest edition of the Roman 
Ritual is even more definite on this 


°"Callectio Rituum ad Instar Appendicis 
Ritualis Romani pro Dioecesibus Statuum 
Foederatorum Americae Septentrionalis, 


(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1954), p. 14, n. 17. 
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point, declaring explicitly that, if the 
priest omits the use of the saliva, he is 
not to omit going through the action oj 
touching the ears and nostrils, nor is hi 
to omit the formulary prescribed fo 
this ceremony.'! There can be no solid 
argument, therefore, for leaving out the 
prayers or the actions pertaining to this 
part of the ceremony. The rubries are 
very clear on the point. 
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PRESBYTER 
Answer: It does not matter whether 
the person who breaks his fast in this 
manner consults the priest before or 
after he has taken the medicine or 
liquid. What is required is that he 
consult a priest, and obtain the priest’s 
| approval, before the reception of Holy 
| Communion. In the strict sense, the 
priest does not give the faithful per- 
| mission to receive Communion after 
having broken the fast. Rather, he 
passes judgment upon the circumstances 
of the individual case, and decides 
whether or not the petitioner may law- 
fully receive Holy Communion. 
In many cases it would be decidedly 
inconvenient if people were obliged to 


) go a 
4 “Postea Sacerdos pollice accipit de saliva 
J oris sut (quod omittitur quotiescumque ra- 


tionabilis adest causa munditiei tuendae aut 
BERNARD O. GRUENKE periculum morbi contrahendi vel propagandi, 
quin tamen in talt casu tactus praescriptus 
1325 $. 43rd ST. MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN cum sua formula omittatur) . . .” Tit. II, 
cap. 2, n. 13. 
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seek a priest’s permission before the tak- 
ing of medicine or liquid. There would 
be many post-midnight telephone calls 
to the parish house. However, all that 
the law requires is that the priest pass 
judgment upon each case presented to 
him, and this he can do at any time be- 
fore the petitioner receives Holy Com- 
munion. Of course, the priest must 
have faculties for hearing confessions, 
because the discipline of the Eucharis- 
tic fast speaks of a confessor as the one 
authorized to judge the case. 


Is the Rh Factor an 
Impediment to Marriage? 


Question: Can you tell me what is 
the Church’s attitude towards a pro- 
spective marriage in which the Rh fac- 
tor is involved, that is, the woman’s 
blood type is negative and the man’s 
blood type is positive? Are there any 
impediments to marriage, and, if so, 
what are they? 

SPoONSUS 

Answer: At the beginning it can be 
stated briefly that the problems which 
may be caused in any case by the Rh 
factor in a person’s blood do not give 
rise to any matrimonial impediment 
from ecclesiastical law. These problems 
are caused when an Rh-negative woman 
marries an Rh-positive man. Their in- 
dividual blood types, perfectly healthy 
in themselves, may “fight” each other 
with their unborn offspring.” 

With these prefatory remarks, some 
explanation of the Rh factor and its 
possible effects upon the unborn infant 
will be of interest and benefit to others 
who may be asked about this problem. 
What is set down here is not intended 
to be a detailed, scientific presentation. 
Most of the information has been drawn 
from an article written by a physician 
in a Magazine directed to the lay reader 


” Newsweek, August 6, 1056, p. 86. 
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by the American Medical Association.” 

About one hundred years ago it was 
noted that, as a rule, when the blood of 
an animal of one species was mixed with 
blood of another species, it clumped. 
This was accepted as a species differ- 
ence. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century it was reported that, when the 
blood of two humans was mixed, in 
some instances it clumped and in others 
it did not. At first it was believed that 
this clumping must be caused by dis- 
ease, because blood was the same in 
all people. However, observation 
quickly increased the list of suspected 
diseases to such an extent that it be- 
came apparent blood clumping had no 
value for diagnosis of disease. 

It was a young pathologist in Vienna, 
Karl Landsteiner, who gave the new 
and simple explanation—the clumping 
of blood results because the blood of 


*“The Rh Factor and Your Baby’s Life,” 
by I. Davidsohn, M.D., in Today’s Health, 
October, 1955, p. 20, published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Dr. Davidsohn is 
professor of pathology at Chicago Medical 
School. 
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different persons is not the same. He 
divided people into four groups, a divi- 
sion made because of the finding of two 
substances in human blood, designated 
as A and B. About 40% of humans 
have substance A in their blood, about 
10% have B, about 5% have both in 
their blood and are known as type AB, 
while the remaining 45% have neither 
substance and are listed as type O. 
This last was meant originally as O for 
zero, but is now usually considered as 
the letter O. 

Clumping in the blood is caused by 
two things, the A and B substances in 
the red cells, and antibodies (anti-A 
and anti-B) in the blood plasma. If A 
and anti-A were in the blood together, 
the blood would clump and life could 
not goon. So with B and anti-B. Per- 
sons with O type blood have neither A 
nor B factors in their blood, but they 
do have anti-A and anti-B. Certain 
other factors in the blood have since 
been discovered, but they are not con- 
sidered important clinically because 
there are no corresponding antibodies 
in the blood plasma. 

In spite of advances in the typing of 
blood and in techniques of giving trans- 
fusions, there still remained unsolved 
problems. Sometimes serious, and even 
fatal, complications resulted, despite 
the most careful matching. The mys- 
tery of these reactions was solved in 
1940 by the discovery of a new blood 
factor, called the Rh factor. The name 
comes from the Rhesus monkey, which 
shares this new factor with humans. 
Most people have the Rh factor in their 
blood and are Rh positive. About 15% 
of humans do not have it, and they are 
Rh. negative. There are no natural 
antifactors in the plasma _ working 
against the Rh factor, but when an Rh 
negative individual receives one or more 
transfusions from someone who is Rh 
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positive, the blood of the recipient be- 
gins to develop antifactors against this 
new element, and a severe reaction may 
follow. 

Herein lies the source of trouble dur- 
ing pregnancy from the Rh factor. 
There is some interchange of blood be- 
tween mother and fetus during this 
time. If the baby inherited the Rh fac- 
tor from the father, the mother might be 
exposed to a transfusion of Rh positive 
blood on a small scale during the 
months of gestation. It was finally 
figured out that this led to development 
of the Rh antifactor in the mother’s 
blood, and the Rh antibodies would 
then get back to the baby and attack 
the baby’s blood. 

The result of this process, known be- 
fore the reason for it was understood, 
was a condition of varying severity in 
which the infant’s blood abounded in 
immature red cells. Many children 
stricken with this ailment!* were born 
dead, or died shortly after birth. Once 
it was learned that damage to the 
baby’s blood caused the trouble, the 
solution was seen—to give new blood. 
Because the infant already had Rh anti- 
bodies in its blood, and Rh positive 
blood would continue to be destroyed, 
it was concluded that Rh negative blood 
should be given to the child. 

This proved to help, and the death 
rate was lowered, but at length it was 
found that the only completely satis- 
factory solution was to replace the in- 
fant’s blood entirely, and to remove all 
of its damaged blood. When this so- 
called replacement transfusion is em- 
ployed, it is said that the disease is 
cured in a large majority of cases, and 
that the mortality rate is reduced to 
less than 10%. Only fourteen years 
ago the death rate was 75%. 


'* The disease is called fetal erythroblastosis, 
because of the abundance of erythroblasts 
(immature red cells) in the blood. 
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Alerted to possible complications by 
blood tests, the physician can now be 
ready for the required transfusion im- 
mediately after the baby’s birth. This 
does not mean that a replacement trans- 
fusion can be accomplished anywhere 
and by anyone without assistance, but 
previous warning enables the doctor to 
make the necessary arrangements ahead 
of time. 

Not all problems in this connection 
have been solved. For example, more 
than ten different types of the Rh fac- 
tor are now recognized. Because the 
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difficulty arises only when an Rh nega- 
tive woman marries an Rh positive man, 
and because persons with Rh negative 
blood constitute only about 15% of the 
population, this combination is not ex- 
cessively frequent on a_ percentage 
basis. However, transfusions of posi- 
tive blood received in earlier years by 
women and girls may lead to trouble 
subsequently when they become 
mothers, especially after the first child. 
That is why it is recommended that 
care be exercised in this respect from 
the beginning, to see that women and 
girls receive only suitable Rh blood, 
regardless of age. 

Nevertheless, despite difficulties of 
this nature, the advances already made 
have saved thousands of newborn in- 
fants from death, and have prevented 
sorrow and bereavement for their par- 
ents. Advances are still being made. A 
few months ago the success of certain 
medical experiments in Houston was 
reported, in which injection of a certain 
compound (called CVP) was said to 
prevent the leaks in the uterine mem- 
brane which permit mixture of the 
mother’s and the child’s blood.'® 

Research along these lines continues 
day by day. Although problems yet 
remain to be solved, and deaths will 
sometimes occur among infants because 
of blood reactions unforeseen or unpre- 
ventable at this time, none of these 
problems is such as to cause moral ob- 
stacles to marriage between an Rh posi- 
tive man and an Rh negative woman. 
Their marriage is not unlawful merely 
because differences in the Rh factor 
may cause complications at the time of 
their children’s birth, and certainly the 
Rh factor or its absence leads to no 
impediment from divine or ecclesiastical 
law. 


® Newsweek, loc. cit. 
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By the Grace of God 


JAMES, BY THE GRACE OF Gop. By Hugh 
Ross Williamson (Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago, 1956), pp. 255, 
$3.75. 

After almost three hundred years of 
misrepresentation, will it be by the 
grace of God and the historical research 
of writers like Mr. Williamson that 
England’s last Stuart and Catholic 
monarch, James II, is at last to be 
rescued from infamy? We hope so, 
and so does the British convert-author 
of James, by the Grace of God. In fact, 
recent events give substance to a report 
that the cause of King James’ canoniza- 
tion may even be reintroduced. The 
chief event which supports this rumor 
is the discovery, in a chateau in France, 
of the long-lost manuscript of James 
II’s autobiography, written, it would 
seem from textual examination, in 1695. 
This discovery is all the more interest- 
ing because Sir Winston Churchill, in 
his biographical monograph of his an- 
eestor, John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, lamented the fact that “this 
priceless manuscript had been lost for- 
ever.” But it has not, and it now re- 
poses in the hands of Mr. Randall, 
librarian of Indiana University. 

Sir Winston’s most recent contribu- 
tion to Life (Nov. 19, 1956) pays one 
tribute only to the memory of James IT: 
“His sacrifice for religion gained for him 
the lasting respect of the Catholic 
Church, and he carried with him into 
life-long exile in France an air of 
royalty and honor.” This paucity of 


praise is sad to relate, but it is true. 
Only one tribute to a great man, per- 


haps even a saint, and a tribute almost 
obscured by the nigration of Sir Win- 
ston’s characterization: 


Obstinate James, England’s last 
Catholie king, was arrogant and vin- 
dictive. He was a bigot, and there 
was no sacrifice he would not make 
for his Faith. Toleration was the 
natural step to the revival of Ca- 
tholicism. These large plans filled 
James’ resolute and obstinate mind. 
The English Protestant nation would 
have been very foolish to trust them- 
selves to the merciful tolerances of 
James II once he had obtained the ab- 
solute power he sought. Never did 
the aristocracy or the Established 
Church face a sterner test or serve the 
nation better than in 1688. They 
never flinched; they never doubted. 


Those who have read Sir Winston’s 
historical articles dealing with the Eng- 
lish Reformation, to do themselves jus- 
tice ought to balance their veracity 
against the criticism of Father Eric 
McDermott, 8.J., himself a recognized 
historian of high repute: 


Sir Winston Churchill, by his own 
admission, relies on 19th-century 
views, which were thoroughly Prot- 
estant in tone, and therefore falsely 
depict the Catholic Church in an un- 
happy light. Thus it is that by im- 
plication, by praise of wicked men 
and institutions antagonistic to the 
Church, he gives, perhaps without 
realizing it, a very sorry picture in- 
deed of the Catholic Church in the 
16th (and 17th) century . This 
unhappy picture of the Church given 
by the writer is really quite false. 


We heartily recommend James, by 
the Grace of God, to our brother priests 
who have, perhaps, been dismayed and 
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puzzled by Sir Winston’s account of the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. They will 
never forget one frightful scene recon- 
structed by Hugh Ross Williamson. It 
is the desertion, and so the treason, of 
Sir Winston’s notorious ancestor, and 
founder of the family fortune, Sir John 
Churchill. When Sir John presented 
himself at the Dutch camp, Schomberg, 
an officer in William’s army, refused his 
hand in greeting, and bluntly spoke the 
stinging rebuke: “You are the first 
deserter of the rank of Lieutenant, 
General, that I have ever known.” 
Then Dutch William welcomed the 
branded traitor with open arms! 
James, by the Grace of God is no 
historical enigma, such as has ever been 
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Elizabeth, last of the Tudors. Mr. 
Williamson employs his gifted pen, in 
this fine biographical account of the 
last Stuart, to demonstrate the humility, 
the utter simplicity, and the saintliness 
of an heroic Defensor Fidei who has 
until this very hour been whipping-boy 
for the propaganda of Protestant apolo- 
gists. These have but one purpose in 
mind—Burnet, Macaulay, Churchill, 
Ogg (in some respects)—and that is to 
propagate a legend which continues to 
justify the invasion of England by 
William of Orange. 

Mr. Williamson’s new book, and he 
writes history, not propaganda, en- 
deavors to set many things to right. He 
writes lucidly of the entire intrigue, of 
the treasonous conspiracy of the Fac- 
tion, which, not to serve the interests of 
the Church Established by Law, but to 
secure its own advantage, plotted the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. They, if 
any, invoked the “Protestant Wind” 
which blew Dutch William across the 
North Sea and beached him upon the 
throne of England—William, James’ 
own son-in-law—and, if Mr. Williamson 
be just, one of the most depraved men 
of his century. And so we review the 
characters of this drama just as they 
are—Bishop Compton, John Churchill, 
Sarah Churchill, Ann of Denmark, the 
Seven rebellious Anglican bishops, the 
Seven Lords who signed the Invitation 
to William. And through it all, the 
appalling truth which James learned 
too late, that his closest friend and 
confidante, Churchill, chief villain in 
the play, was at last to break his heart. 
It had never oceurred to Simple James, 
who knew the avaricious heart of Sir 
John Churchill, that “if the man had 
so markedly one of the characteristics 
of Judas, he might conceivably have the 
other.” 
Judge 
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Assizes” has also been one of the un- 
enviable villains of English history. It 
is gratifying now to learn that this re- 
markable villain was not the villain in 
the piece after all. Mr. Williamson 
makes it perfectly clear that his support 
of James II in the trials which, in 1685, 
followed the Monmouth Rebellion, 
earned for Bloody Jeffreys the undying 
hatred of the anti-Jacobite Faction and, 
through them, the infamous treatment 
of subsequent English history. We can 
pity poor Jeffreys, but we can have no 
pity actually for guileless James who 
discovered too late the last rat to desert 
the sinking ship—his other son-in-law, 
Prince George of Denmark. Even 
Charles II, the Merry Monarch, had 
sized him up: “I have tried George 
drunk and I have tried him sober, and 
there is nothing in him.” 

This reviewer predicts that James, by 


the Grace of God, will enjoy a wide 
circle of admirers. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the book will be made freely 
available to seminarians, and that it 
will be introduced to lay people by 
their clerical leaders. Remember, Mr. 
Williamson’s book is history. It wears 
the guise of fiction to divest it of any 
pedantic dullness which it might other- 
wise attract. 

One final tribute, not to the book 
(it needs none), but to the publisher. 
Bear in mind that the firm which pub- 
lished James, by the Grace of God, is 
not a Catholic company. But it is to 
be congratulated for its endeavor to 
circulate and so to propagate many 
titles which are distinctly Catholic in 
tone and in content. The Regnery firm 
is definitely furthering the apostolate 
of the Catholic press. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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The Lark Again 


THE Mar or OrLEANS. By Sven Stolpe 
(Pantheon, N. Y., 1956), pp. 311, 
$4.00. 


This excellent study of Saint Joan by 
Sven Stolpe, Swedish convert to Ca- 
tholicism (1947), at present leading 
critic of the Stockholm newspaper Af- 
tonbladet, is sufficient evidence of the 
perennial interest Catholic and non- 
Catholics have in the French heroine of 
the fifteenth century. As recently as 
June, 1956, THe HomILetic AnD Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW singled out for especial 
notice The Retrial of Joan of Arc by 
Régine Pernoud (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.). The reviewer (C. Prendiville) 
prophesied, and we believe justifiably, 
that “St. Joan’s Retrial will take its 
place beside those ever-popular sagas of 
heroism which evoke the reverential 
awe of the free spirit of man.” 

Need we say here that that is exactly 
what Sven Stolpe’s characterization of 
Joan continues to do? Whereas Ma- 
dame Pernoud chiefly concerned herself 
with a reconstruction of the trial of 
Joan in 1431, viewing it through the 
eyes of Joan’s contemporaries, the au- 
thor of this newest biography widens 
the breadth of his view to take in her 
entire life, from Domremy to Rouen, 
and many are the details of her short 
and fascinating life which he recreates 
for our pleasure. If Shaw was accorded 
the doubtful tribute of having created 
the first Protestant Nationalist in his 
Saint Joan, surely critics will not 
quarrel with Stolpe for envisioning her 
as mystic and her awful persecution as 
her mission to share in the redemptive 
suffering of Christ. By comparison we 
are led to believe that Stolpe has every- 
thing in his favor, in particular the 
context of history. 

It is not to be wondered, then, that 
particular prominence is given to the 
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closing act of this deeply moving 
religious drama, nor that the author, 
who has already completed the histori- 
cal details, turns our attention to the 
spiritual quality of his biography and 
correlates Saint Joan’s trial, imprison- 
ment and bitter spiritual passion to the 
agony, imprisonment and trial of Our 
Savior. He is moved to do this because 
Joan’s and Christ’s experiences fall 
within Passion Week. 

Employing transcripts of the original 
trial of Joan, Mr. Stolpe is able to en- 
dow his biography with a sense of the 
immediate which enables his readers to 
experience a feeling of reality, of them- 
selves as participants, or at least as con- 
temporary witnesses, of what actually 
transpired between Joan and her ene- 
mies during her appearances before her 
judges. Even the Act of Accusation, 
the notorious Seventy Articles, is ana- 
lyzed carefully, and the actual phras- 
ing of the questions and Joan’s witty 
replies are soberly recorded. 

Madame Pernoud’s elaboration cov- 
ered the minutest detail of the Trial of 
Rehabilitation which opened at Notre 
Dame, Paris, in 1455, and which was 
concluded on July 7, 1456, when the 
Archbishop of Rheims pronounced 
judgment. The only interesting ad- 
dendum to what Madame Pernoud re- 
corded is this particular given by Sven 
Stolpe: “Charles VII defrayed all the 
costs of the trial.”” And well he might! 

While it is not usual to re-review a 
book, some indulgence surely will be 
permitted us here. Both Madame Per- 
noud and Mr. Stolpe have created a 
convincing portrait of a mystic who was 
above all a practical, very practical, 
French peasant girl, and yet who re- 
mained to the very end, at the stake, a 
true Christian mystic. The author of 


The Maid of Orleans phrases it so much 
better: 
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If instruments more delicate than hu- 
man reason have once made us grasp 
the immensity of love which lies be- 
hind Jesus’ voluntary death, then we 
may also understand Joan’s place in 
the plan of God. So appalling is the 
continued blindness of redeemed hu- 
manity that, as a sacrifice for all the 
cowardly, the cold-hearted and the 
arrogant, God must call upon the 
purest and bravest souls to suffer in- 
nocently and to die. 


Written in the noble tradition of Dy- 
ing We Live, Pantheon has published 
another enduring contribution to the 
saga of human endurance under fire. 

GERALD T. CooNEY 


Even the Sparrow 


ANGLICAN OrperRS. By Anthony A. 
Stephenson, S.J. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1956), pp. 76, 
$1.75. 

Letters TO ANGLICANS. By Dom 
Aldhelm Dean (Burns & Oates, Lon- 
don), pp. 62, 5s. 


January, Chair of Unity Month, em- 
phasizes the significant importance of 
two very recent publications, and re- 
calls ecumenical contributions, pub- 
lished somewhat earlier, which are ever 
of current interest. Essays in Christian 
Unity, The Spirit and Forms of Prot- 
estantism, The Ecumenical Movement, 
The Sheepfold and the Shepherd repre- 
sent the best in Catholic thought toward 
a solution of religious diversity. 

Father Stephenson’s little book, pub- 
lished originally as a series of articles 
in The Month, then in book form by 
Burns & Oates, ultimately in an Ameri- 
can edition by Newman Press, is a pro- 
vocative and scholarly reavowal of the 
Roman Catholic judgment on Anglican 
Orders. The book divides its argu- 
mentation into two parts: Part I is de- 
voted to the theorizing of Anglican 
Papalists, whose conviction of validity 
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Lay People in the Church 
A Study for a Theology of the Laity 


By Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., translated 
by Donald Attwater, with a Foreword by 
the Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer, Bishop of 
Reno—With clarity and precision Father 
Congar shows the importance of the laity's 
participation in the mission of the Church 
and points out exactly what their function 
is. The author ranges over Scripture and 
tradition, councils and decrees, history and 
current developments with an ease and har- 
mony which should make this volume a stand- 
ard work for all readers. $6.50 


A History of the Catholic Church 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by 
Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B.—A panoramic 
one volume history of the Church from the 
earliest times to the present day. Here 
is the dramatic story of the Church of martyrs 
and kings, popes and heretics, sinners and 
saints. This book of ecclesiastical history is 
ideal for classroom use as well as for 
informative reading. $5.00 


The First Jesuit 


St. Ignatius Loyola 


By Mary Purcell, with a Foreword by John 
LaFarge, S.J.—Based on massive research 
and new finds of her own, Miss Purcell's 
book will stand as one of the best lives of 
Ignatius written to date. Here is hagiog- 
raphy at its very top-flight form: a remark- 
ably good book about a remarkably great 
saint. Illustrated $5.00 


War and Christianity Today 


By Francis Stratmann, O.P., translated by 
John Doebele—in this work the author 
candidly outlines and denounces the frightful 
evils inherent in and associated with modern 
total war. Among the other matters dis- 
cussed are the Church's responsibility for 
peace, the question of conscientious objec- 
tion, the personal duty of peace, and the 
United Nations. There is also a very valu- 
able commentary on Pius Xil's Christmas 








address of 1948. $2.50 
New Problems in Medical Ethics 
Volume lil 


Edited in English by Dom Peter Flood, 
O.S.B.—This third volume of the famous 
Cahiers Laénnec, a series of papers by 
French theologians and doctors, contains 
six studies of great interest: Castration; 
The Church and the dissolution of the 
Marriage Bond; Psychoanalysis and Moral 
Conscience; Psychasthenia; Pain; Euthan- 
asia. $4.50 
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of their Orders is maintained by the 
distinguished Anglo-Catholic, now de- 
ceased, Dom Gregory Dix. Father 
Stephenson endeavors, by adhering to 
the principles of Apostolicae Curae, and 
by insisting upon the importance today 
of the historical context of Anglican 
Orders, namely, the Edwardine Ordinal 
of 1552, to analyze the illogical criteria 
set up by the Anglican School in de- 
fense of its Orders. 

Part II reprints the controversy of 
Father Stephenson with Anglican Dr. 
Mascall which occupied the attention 
of subscribers of The Month last year. 
This portion of the book considers in 
particular the questions raised by Dr. 
Mascall in his pamphlet, The Convoca- 
tions and South India. Here the Cath- 
olic takes the Anglican to task for his 
novel interpretation of the Methodist 
baptisms in Oceania, condemning what 
he defines as Dr. Mascall’s “novel doc- 
trine” or “identifiability.” 

Dom Dean’s Letters To Anglicans 
comprises the publication of more than 
a dozen actual letters written by this 
Benedictine of Downside Abbey. The 
letters are clear expositions of Catholic 
doctrine on the comprehensive opinions 
of Church of England divines. For- 
tunately the letters, except two, were 
addressed to ordinary lay people. An- 
glican Orders, Papal Claims, the histori- 
cal context are placed in their correct 
perspective, and when we have finished 
reading these courteous and _ irenic 
letters we are left wondering what was 
their ultimate achievement as far as 
their Anglican readers were concerned. 

Both books command especial notice 
because of the recent decisions of the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York 
concerning the Orders of the Church of 
South India. They ought to help our 
separated brethren to see more clearly 
that the fundamentals of diversity do 
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not change. The Rev. Victor Roberts 
spoke out for his fellow Anglicans who, 
like him, admit the sad truth underly- 
ing this Anglican clergyman’s In Terra 
Alvena, namely that Rome, not Canter- 
bury, is Home. All these contributions 
to the apostolate of Church Unity pro- 
vide a thoughtful commentary on Psalm 
83: “Even the sparrow finds a home, 
and the swallow a nest for herself... . 
Happy are they who dwell in Thy 
house, O Lord, they praise Thee without 
ceasing.” 

C. PRENDIVILLE 


Suffering According 
to Revelation 


PROVIDENCE AND SUFFERING IN THE OLD 
AND New TestTaMENTs. By E. F. 
Sutcliffe, S.J. (Thomas Nelson, 1956) 
176 pp. $3.75. 


From the earliest ages the problem 
of human suffering has baffled the 
wisest intellects and oppressed the 
bravest hearts. Afflictions of many 
kinds are the necessary lot of all man- 
kind, because we were not created for 
the enjoyments of this life, in which 
sorrows no less than joys are means for 
attaining the eternal happiness for 
which God destines us. Divine revela- 
tion makes this known to us; for with- 
out it the human mind struggled in vain 
to find a satisfactory answer to the 
question: Why must the innocent 
suffer? 

In the present volume the author in- 
spects some of the solutions which an- 
cient sages and philosophers offered, 
and he shows how unsatisfactory these 
answers are. Pessimism, dualism, in- 
exorable fate, the malice of evil spirits 
—all are inadequate explanations; 
hence, some of the loftier minds among 
the Greeks and Romans saw an educa- 
tive and moral value in human suffer- 
ing. The Israelites, relying firmly on 
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God’s goodness and justice, recognized 
in it an instrument of correction. Only 
the latest books of the Old Testament 
and the teachings of Christ and His 
Apostles throw full light on the value of 
trials and afflictions. They point out 
with what spirit sufferings must be 
faced and borne in order to merit the 
reward which awaits us in the future 
life. 

From the creation narrative in 
Genesis it may be shown that in God’s 
original plan for the human race pain 
and hardship had no place. Our first 
parents were created in a state of inno- 
cence and happiness, immune from con- 
cupiscence, suffering and the necessity 
of dying. By their willful disregard of 
the divine command imposed upon 
them, they forfeited God’s friendship, 
and with it the right to the preternat- 
ural gifts of integrity and immortality. 
Adam’s guilt in tasting forbidden pleas- 
ure resulted in an unbalanced tendency 
toward pleasure, which was to be 
remedied through pain. 

The sin of Adam entailed these con- 
sequences, not for himself alone, but 
also for his posterity. As head of the 
human race, he acted for all mankind, 
and, as the author remarks, “the effects 
of corporate solidarity were not con- 
fined to the first sin.” Corporate soli- 
darity and responsibility is a principle 
fully recognized in the ancient and 
modern Near East. Both the blessings 
and the curses, the rewards and the 
punishments merited by the head of a 
family, tribe or nation are to be shared 
by every member of the family, tribe 
or nation. That the Israelites shared 
this belief is abundantly evident from 
many instances cited in the Old Testa- 
ment. They regarded suffering as a 
punishment for the sins of the race. 

Nevertheless, the double problem of 
the prosperity of the wicked and the 
suffering of the just weighed heavily on 
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the minds of many in Israel, who knew 
only of this world as the orbit of God’s 
dealings with men. In the psalms are 
complaints about the inequalities of 
life, that the good do not always receive 
the reward they deserve, and the wicked 
actually prosper; but pious Israelites 
should not be disturbed by this fact, 
for eventually God will bless the good, 
and the prosperity of the wicked will 
not be permanent. Again a partial 
solution was found in the medicinal 
value of suffering; it causes men to 
reflect, repent, and amend their lives. 
Corporate retribution is not the only 
form of punishment considered in the 
Old Testament. From the earliest 
times individuals, who were guilty, 
were held responsible for their crimes 
and punished according to their deserts. 
Nor is it correct to hold that suffering 
and misfortune are necessarily a 
punishment for sin. Jeremias is an 
example of a just man who has much 
to suffer because he is faithful to duty, 
and Job is tried with many misfortunes 
to prove his virtue. Job’s friends were 
convinced that he was being punished 
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for his sins, but being fully conscious of 
his innocence he protested vigorously 
against this accusation. 

From the third pre-Christian century 
on, belief in a future life, where the 
good would be rewarded and the wicked 
punished, became an accepted doctrine 


of the Jews. This is clearly evidenced 
by the Second Book of Maccabees and 
the Book of Wisdom. Afflictions were 
no longer a matter of regret, but an 
opportunity to practice virtue and gain 
merit for the next life. 

The New Testament shows us how 
our divine Lord chose poverty, humilia- 
tions and sufferings as his lot. He did 
this to teach us that the endurance of 
such trials is essential to humility, to 
the growth of character, to the proper 
submission to God’s will and to right 
sympathetic relation with the neighbor. 
That is why when he came to redeem 
us from the curse of sin he did not set 
us free from these effects of sin. 
Through our union with Christ suffer- 
ing and His sharing in our lot we “share 
in his sufferings to make his redemption 
effectual for the salvation of men.” 
Christ raised suffering to a higher 
plane, and made the Christian accept- 
ance and endurance of it the door to 
eternal beatitude. 

This is a very stimulating book. It 
presents its point of view clearly and 
interestingly, and will prove to be very 
helpful to priests who so frequently 
must console the sorrowing. 

Henry WILLMERING, S.J. 


Miss Hulme’s Nun 


THE Nwn’s Story. By Kathryn Hulme 
(Little, Brown and Company). $4.00. 
This is the story of a nun who entered 

the religious life without a real vocation 

and, as a result of that lack, left the 

convent after seventeen years. It is a 

“best-seller,” incidentally. 
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The story, however, is not one of 
bitter tragedy ; Sister Luke left her order 
alter having been legitimately dispensed 
from her vows. She returned to the 
world a wise woman, one who had 
learned, during her seventeen years in 
the crucible of religious discipline, that 
nursing in the world, for Christ’s sake, 
was her true vocation. 

As Miss Hulme reveals to us the per- 
sonality of Sister Luke, we find this nun 
a Warm, genuine person with whom we 
deeply sympathize in the truest mean- 
ing of that word—there is a real rap- 
port established between nun and 
reader. Her ups and downs of heroism 
and failure win us because we recognize 
those inner victories and defeats as so 
true. Caught in the vortex of an im- 
pulsive, idealistic human nature trying 
desperately to subject itself to the iron 
discipline of religious obedience, Sister 
Luke cries out again and again with St. 
Paul, “Miserable man that I am . 
the evil which I will not, that I do, 
and the good that I will, I do not.” 
Sister Luke’s “evil” will seem like fool- 
ishness to the carnal, “practical” mind 
—her inability to bring herself to the 
automatic and spontaneous obedience 
to the religious rule and the commands 
of her superiors to which she had bound 
herself by vow; but those in the religious 
life will immediately see why her con- 
science forced her to leave her order, for 
prompt and whole-hearted obedience is 
the very keystone of the strong arch 
which supports religious life. 

The phases of the story in this fic- 
tionalized biography (Edward Weeks 
of The Atlantic tells us on the dust- 
jacket: “This book actually happened; 
it is true in its essentials.”) have a com- 
pelling interest once the reader has 
plodded through the rather slow-moving 
first seventy-five pages. The work of 
Sister Luke in three of the hospitals of 
her world-wide nursing order has the 
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tension of real drama—the ever-present 
physical danger in the care of the in- 
sane; the work in the colonial hospital 
in the Belgian Congo where the natives 
help, but, recently rescued from the 
barbarism and superstition of the 
African bush, outnumber the European 
administrators by twenty-to-one; the 
care of the tubercular until that hospital 
on the Belgian-Holland border was 
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turned into a refuge for every kind of 
human suffering under the blows of the 
Nazi blitzkrieg. 

After granting the intense interest 
Miss Hulme arouses in the reader for 
the wonderfully human Sister Luke, this 
reviewer would observe that, in his 
opinion, the author has placed her main 
character in a dilemma: the obedience 
and humility of the nun in conflict with 
the humanitarian rule-breaking im- 
pulses of the nurse, which is all rather 
artificial and even false. Miss Hulme 
has learned and portrayed in great de- 
tail the practices and customs of the re- 
ligious life; but it seems that she has 
missed the essential quality of every 
healthy spirituality, that charity is the 
supreme law of Christ’s gospel. The 
conflict in the soul of Sister Luke which 
drives her to leave her order is about 
non-essentials; the author does not 
give her intellectually brilliant heroine 
the reasoning power which would have 
shown her the clear distinction between 
the essentials and the accidentals of re- 
ligious observance. 

LAWRENCE G. Crappock, O.F.M. 





Nota Bene: 


We were deeply touched by a letter 
which was shown to us by a priest 
friend. We should like to quote a sec- 
tion of it. It needs no comment, but we 
do hope that it brings results. 

The letter is from Father Gerald, 8.P., 
Via Coeli, Jemez Springs, New Mexico: 


Our mission is the care of our 
“Shepherds in the Mist.” You know 
why it cannot be broadcast, why it 
cannot be splashed imprudently in 
publicity media. It is our own prob- 
lem, and necessarily we must walk 
softly. We appeal to you to help us 
expand our facilities in order that we 
may take better care of our “Shep- 
herds in the Mist.” 
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"y ‘\. cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full 
$3. 


(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in al! church colors 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
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Needlecraft \BSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 






(B) No. Y6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
eee 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
pete COME... 6. esc sec 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. Y6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
eee 108.50 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined _ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman COee . «<6. sc 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope .......: 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $37.75 $42.50 
Roman Cope ......... 52.50 61.50 
Roman Dalmatics .... 75.75 86.25 
Benediction Veil ..... 19.75 23.75 


Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 9.50 


Gothic Chasuble ...... 48.75 55.75 
Gothic Cope ......... 54.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 87.25 98.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined __ Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 129.75 
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Telephone 


FRanklin 2-8750 






(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 








Jee Kouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


Telephone 


% Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves, 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon. 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest 







D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
GING, PEE FOIE... « oocscsce $5.10 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
Sam ae $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
cs vs Gdeive krate ok kek Ki $3.60 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
yard 3.1 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
per yard 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design $19.95 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
- ESET R DE: 2k PERT Re ° $22.25 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$17.50 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
PP rea $15.50 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
Oe ig eae sk al A at ese ae $12.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
sertion only $15.50 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
A PPR ie Ene if! $12.50 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $29.95 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
eee eee $40.25 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$14.00 
Surplice to match.......... , 





VTIING 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
ERR eed ORE SO: $21.00 


SO ee ree ee $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $13.50 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $7.50 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
ee rs $28.75 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top ....$23.50 
(L) Fl f- 86 
pO ree $2.80 $3.00 $ 
Comporal ...... 1.20 1.35 1.75] 
Purificator ....  .85 95 1.20 
| =e 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel.. .85 BS 1.20 
Stole Collar .. .40 AS 65 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 


CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Mickey Spillane and 
Catholic Press Month 


EDITOR: 

Mr. Orville Prescott in his New York 
Times daily column entitled “Books of 
the Times” has listed what is perhaps 
the saddest commentary on the literary 
habits of the American public that I 
have seen in recent years. Quoting from 
Miss Alice Hackett’s recent book, 
Sixty Years of Best Sellers, Mr. Prescott 
lists the books which over the past sixty 
years have achieved literary immor- 
tality (excluding bibles, dictionaries, 
and textbooks), constituting the ten 
best sellers of all the books published 
during that period. When I read the 
introduction to that list, 1 formed a 
mental image of what sort of books I 
thought would be among the best sellers 
of the last sixty years and attempted to 
think of a title or two which I might 
expect to find there. 

When I began to read the list, my 
mental images dissolved instantly and I 
was sadly disappointed to find that in 
this list of best sellers are listed three 
books by Mickey Spillane, one by Ers- 
kine Caldwell, a cook book, a baby 
book, a personality development book, 
and three popular books of our time, 
Gone with the Wind, In His Steps, and 
A Message to Garcia. Surely the in- 
tellectual level of the book-buying pub- 
lic has reached a new low when it ranks 
three books by the announced Jehovah 
Witness, Mickey Spillane, as worthy of 
being purchased approximately four 
million times each. 


390 


However, the facts remain, and we 
cannot argue with facts; but we may 
well speculate on the causes and investi- 
gate steps which might be taken to help 
remedy this situation. 

It seems to me that the basic cause 
must lie in our educational systems, 
both publie and private, precisely in the 
obvious failure to instill an apprecia- 
tion and love of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. While we do have our 
English departments of the curriculum, 
how many schools treat this department 
as anything more than a “breeze?” In 
my own case, for example, I was taught 
English by the football coach—and he 
was a good football coach, I must say. 
I should judge that very few schools 
urge outside reading of classical litera- 
ture and that fewer still insist on stu- 
dents submitting periodic book reviews, 
much less teaching the precise nature 
of a book review toward appreciative 
reading. 

A secondary cause for this lamentable 
situation lies with the parents. Notice, 
the next time you visit a family home, 
whether there are any books at all in 
the home, or what kind of books are 
around. I feel sure that you will find 
few parents encouraging the reading of 
good literature and guiding the choice 
of reading matter on the part of their 
children. 

Catholic Press Month does not be- 
long exclusively to Roman Catholics 
who have chosen journalism as a pro- 
fession. It belongs to the priest in the 
pulpit, to the teacher in the classroom, 
to the parents in the home. The book 








Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 
staff, eminently qualified by background and 
experience, will make your wish of today be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 
budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 

















Rev. Edward J. Begley, 
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MARBLE BRONZE MOSAIC LIGHTING STAINED GLASS WOODWORK DECO RATIO 





THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 








IF 


YOU NEED 
BUILDING FUNDS 
WHY NOT LET US: 


wins study your problem without 


obligation to you 


advise you whether a 


campaign is feasible and, if 


so, what it will cost 


if a campaign is feasible, 
provide you with a plan and 


show you our record of suc- 
cessful campaign direction 
so that you may compare us 


with others? 


FOR FREE CONSULTATION 


PHONE COLLECT TO 


Thomas E. O'Brien 
& Company 


2949 Long Beach Road 


Oceanside, New York 


Telephone 
ROckville Center 4-9818 











industry is at one of its peak periods in 
history. If -we can but insure that 
Mickey Spillane will be replaced on 
future lists by decent authors and 
worthwhile books, we_ shall have 
achieved a noteworthy victory in a 
vigorous campaign for decent literature. 

JoHN F. WAGNER 
New York, N. Y. 


*“*‘Lead, Kindly Light. . .” 


EpITor: 

“The Anglican Clerical Mind” by 
An Anglican Papalist (Nov., 1956), fol- 
lowed by “Anglo-Papalist Problems” 
by Father Rumble (Dec., 1956) give 
further evidence of the value of Father 
Sheerin’s “Troubles in the Church of 
England” (October, 1955). Appar- 
ently, judging from your Anglican 
Papalist’s article and from Father 
Rumble’s commentary which immedi- 
ately followed it, all is not yet peaceful 
within the borders of England’s Church 
“by law established.” Nor is there 
any encouragement from your anony- 
mous Anglican clergyman that there 
is likely to be any concord, at least at 
the present time. So Newman’s “Lead, 
Kindly Light” is very much to the 
point here. 

Those who have read and have ana- 
lyzed the contents of the articles pub- 
lished in your November and Decem- 
ber issues must at least have been im- 
pressed by the sincerity of their authors, 
and especially by the irenic character 
of the compositions. But will either 
sincerity or irenicism solve the under- 
lying problems stated by one author 
and reviewed by another? I doubt 
very much that they will; but prayer 
may—prayer “ut omnes unum sint.” 
It is significant that these articles ap- 
peared just before the celebration of 
the Chair of Unity Octave. 

If anything, your Anglican Anony- 
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78, a free standing all bronze tabernacle with angels of contrasting silver 
ith a four panel action door, allowing maximum access to vault for easier 
se. Tabernacle has sliding thabor to receive Monstrance. Height overall 
47/8", Base 13 1/8” x 28”. 


Ask your Church Goods Dealer about Excelsis Bronzeware 
Progressive Bronze Works, Inc., 733 S. Halsted St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


476, an all bronze 
tabernacle of new 
design. As all others 
shown, tabernacle 
has vault lock 
construction. 

Height overall 40”, 
Base 191/2” x 191/2”. 


473, an all bronze tabernacle with 
new single revolving door design, 
ball bearing both top and bottom. 
Dome removable for exposition. 
Available in three sizes: (A) Height 
overall 31”, base 15 3/16”; (B) Height 
overall 33”, base 17”; (C) Height over- 


all 41”, base 19 3/4”. 
a 
San 4 
1 7A y 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


mous produced a thesis. His q.e.d. is 
to have illustrated the hopeless situa- 
tion in a chureh not “at unity with 
itself,” and so superficially united by 
“that blessed word ‘comprehensive- 
ness’”’ which actually may describe an 
ethos other than that of the “Broad 
Church” Party. It must be remem- 
bered that the Anglican’s essay was in- 
tended to present a bird’s-eye view of 
the “Anglican Clerical Mind.” There 
can be no dispute that it did just that. 
And it ought to be remembered, too, 
that Father Rumble’s exposition was 
not to be interpreted as an “exposé.” 
At least I have concluded that he 
merely presented under a title, which 
might have been better chosen, the 
mens Catholica in its relation to the 
conclusions of the mens Anglicana. 
Neither writer, I am sure, is desirous at 
all of embarking upon the raging main 
of religious controversy. Might I sug- 
gest that personally I believe that 
Father Rumble might more pictur- 


esquely have entitled his review of “The 


Anglican Clerical Mind” as “The 
Catholic Clerical Mind,” or, if he could 
convince himself that such a title would 
not be misunderstood, even “The Ro- 
man Clerical Mind.” If our Anglican 
friend and Dom Maurus, Anglican 
Benedictine, “spoke for all Anglican 
Papalists,” I should venture the belief 
that Father Rumble spoke for all 
Catholics. 

A summary of both articles appears 
to resolve the particulars discoursed 


upon to a common denominator: 1) 
Your Anglican writer envisages the 
Church of England as a triangle; 
Father Rumble sees it as a triad. 2) 
The former counts upon the Holy See 
reopening the question of validity of 
Anglican Orders; the latter points out 
“causa finita.” 3) The Anglican insists 
categorically upon Rome receiving the 
Anglican Church on the basis of an 
English Uniate Church in communion 
with Rome as are the Uniate Greeks 
by their submission; Father Rumble 
insists that such an eventuality is wish- 
ful thinking. 4) Anglican Papalist 
eulogizes loyalty to Anglicanism, and 
believes that such a loyalty demands 
that the Anglican Papalists make no 
submission to another obedience; your 
Catholic apologist warns that such a 
one must beware of nourishing an erro- 
neous conscience, one that is “vincibly 
erroneous” judging from the context of 
the paragraph. 5) Both men are at 
variance on the interpretation of “what 
Canterbury means,” and “what Rome 


”? 


means. 
At any rate, I think that both your 

Anglican Father 

Rumble unite their hearts in the sin- 


contributor and 


cere prayer that “irenical negotiations 
will restore England . . . to her pristine 
To this 


prayer I add, once again, Newman’s 


unity with the See of Peter.” 


own “Lead, Kindly Light.” 
Paut R. Rust, O.M.LI. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE NEW BREVIARY FOR HOLY WEEK 
Ratisbon Edition 


By the end of February we shall publish a new Latin Seasonal Breviary with the revised 
‘‘Psalterium” under the title: 


OFFICIUM HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE ET OCTAVAE PASCHAE, Sine Cantu, 470 
pages, together with the complete ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE INSTAURATUS, 
160 pages, (The Missal for Holy Week) bound into one volume, 18mo, 4 X 6 inches. The 
Office will have type similar to that used in our 12mo Breviary. A slightly smaller type 
will be used for the Mass. 


This handy volume, as slender and flexible as a note book, contains the Office from the first 
Vespers of Palm Sunday up to the Compline of the first Sunday after Easter inclusively, and 
completely replaces the Breviary during this time. 


The new rubrics laid down by the Decree of March 23, 1955, as well as all the changes called 
for by the new liturgy for Holy Week, have been taken into full consideration. The texts of 
the Office have been set running across the page and no longer in double column, and the editing 
has been made so complete that all references have been avoided. 


The above will be available in the following bindings: 
Black Imitation Leather, red edges. Net $5.50 
Black Leather, gold edges. Net 8.00 


THE NEW SPECIAL MISSAL FOR HOLY WEEK 
“ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE INSTAURATUS” 
Ratisbon Edition 


This book contains the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated November 16, 1955, 
and the “Instructio” to that effect, the complete reformed text of the Rites and the entire 
Ordinarium and Canon of the Mass, according to the “Editio Typica”’. 


In large quarto, size 9 X 12'/2", 144 pages, large type with a full page colored plate, two ribbon 
markers and eight tabs at the “Canon Missae,”’ printed in Red and Black. 


Black Imitation Leather, Red edges. Net $6.75 
Black Imitation Leather, Gold edges. Net 8.00 
Dark Red Leather, Gold edges. Net 20.00 


The Ratisbon edition has been highly praised all over the world and has been called the most 
beautiful edition. 


Radio-Vaticana said in its transmissions of March 13th and l4th, 1956, among other things: 
“In the field of liturgical editions the name of Pustet really stands for itself and needs no 
further recommendation. Nevertheless we wish to point to the new Pustet edition of 
“Holy Week” Missal, which is simply ideal in every respect. We have already seen another 
edition, too, but the Pustet edition is—we dare say—unparalleled as regards the arrangement, 
get-up, print and binding.” 


The same book, with complete Latin text, pocket size, 4 < 6 inches, 160 pages, bound 
in Black Flexible Imitation Leather, Red edges. Net 1.75 


A practical volume for the use of priests, theological students and seminarians at the 
Holy Week ceremonies. 


FREDERICK PUSTET COMPANY, INC. 


14 Barclay Street 210 East 4th St. 
New York 8, N. Y. Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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Father, flere Are Your 


A NEW, CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL WAY 
TO TEACH ALL YOUR PARISHIONERS 


Here, Father, are important educational aids*for the adults in your 
parish. Brief, pointed and extremely effective, these articles are selected 
from Information Magazine to help pastors keep parishioners informed on 
key facts and issues affecting their Faith. 





These rapid-reading, economical Parish Aids make it easy for you to put 
in the hands of your parishioners important instructions on birth control, 
parish support, teen-age dating, mixed marriages, etc. This new educa- 
tional technique has proven so successful that over twenty-one hundred 
pastors have used more than five million Parish Aids already. 

Order now, Father, under the protection of the Paulist Fathers’ famous 
NO RISK GUARANTEE. Check the list below for the Parish Aids you 
need. After you receive your order, you will be billed only $24 per 
thousand, $2.60 per hundred. If you are not completely satisfied, you 
pay nothing. 


your people how to make a rectory call, arrange a wedding, 
baptism, stipends, etc. Everything that makes a_ better 
parishioner. 


id BLUEPRINT FOR PARISHIONERS. A “blueprint” that tells 


of the best articles you can find on birth control. Completely 
different. A mother writes to her unborn son and the son 
replies. Truly a masterpiece. 


ee BIRTH CONTROL. A “Letter From An Unborn Son” is one 


PARISH SUPPORT. Why bingoes, bazaars, and money, 

& money, money! “It’s Father who Pays” is packed with 
plain-talking facts about a parish’s financial dilemma in these 
high-cost times. A convincing article that will help you 
increase your parish support. 


no punches pulled article. Directed to parents and all who 
might sabotage a vocation. 75,000 reprints bought byjone 
diocese alone. 


4) VOCATIONS. “Picketing The Vineyard” is a hard-hitting, 


YOUR HOME PARISH. Tells your parishioners why they 
belong to one parish and what their parish obligations are. 
A clear explanation to a constant problem. 





PARISH AIDS 


MIXED MARRIAGES. “What Are Your Chances in a Mixed 
Marriage?” is one of the best articles you can offer your 
people. From facts compiled by non-Catholic researchers. 
Answers, “Will my husband or wife be converted)” ** Will 
I be happy?” “Will I be Divorced?” ‘* Will my children be 
reared as Catholics?” ‘‘How Can We Prevent Mixed Marri- 


» 97? 
ages: 


plaining the new Eucharist Fast regulations. Sure to save 
your hours on the phone and in the confessional. Aimed at 
encouraging the more frequent reception of the Blessed 
Eucharist. 


o EUCHARIST FAST. ‘Twenty-five Questions and Answers ex- 


SUNDAY SHOPPING. Should the Lord’s Day be Shopping 
Day? Some merchants say Yes. They are stealing Sunday 
from God. Here’s how and why this irreligious practice is 
spreading. Suggests what your people can do about it. 


go steady. Is this a healthy normal practice—or is it morally 
dangerous? Sets the record straight for teen-agers—and 
especially for parents who allow or encourage “going steady. 


9) GOING STEADY. Better than 25% of all high school students 


important problem of providing Catholic educational facilities 
for the rapidly-growing school-age population. Shows your 
parishioners how the problem affects you and them and what 
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